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Literature. 


THE WHARF RAT. 
BY FITZ-JAMES O'BRIEN. 


The wharf is silent, and black and motionless lie the ships ; 
The ebb tide sucks at the piles with its cold and slimy lips; 
And down through the tortuous lane a sailor comes i 


along, 
And a girl in the Gallipagos isles is the burden of his song. 


I opened my hand, and there was the P. R. bullet. I ex-| cellar; do you, meanwhile, attend to the boiling of the pota- 
pressed my astonishment. toes. Don't act the part of King Alfred, and burn the bottom 
“Tt is nothing,” said Ri “only a common conjuring | out of our new ” 
trick, which Robin or Frikell would do better than I can.” I acquitted myself pretty well, and after the lapse of about 
“ But how about the ing?” I asked. an hour Rimouski emerge from the cellar, looking extremely 
Rimouski opened his hand, and showed me a small circular | dirty. He gave himself a wash, and we then fell to din- 
mark, showing the tri-color—red, white, and blue, arranged in | ner, with an appetite which I had never felt in the close, se- 
concentric circles, dentary occupation of Aldermanbury. After dinner, a work- 
I ayy J examined the palm of my own hand. There, | man came to fix the brass-plate on our street-door. My part- 
on the spot where the bullet had struck me, appeared a pre-| ner contemplated the legend—“ Rimouski & Railton, Wine 
cisely similar mark. Merchants,” with h satisfaction. 
“Stavros,” I said, solemnly, “I don’t like this; I shall back} “I have ordered a few dozens,” he said, “from my whole- 
out of it.” sale friends in the city ; but I hope weshan’t be bothered with 
“Nonsense, my dear fellow. What! on account of.that | much business.” 
elegant little emblem? Consider how conveniently it is situ-| “ You won’t advertise?” I asked Joornsly. 
ated. No one sees the inside of your hand. It might have| “Why—no. I think advertising must bring business, or 
been on the tip of your nose. Come, stick taithfully by me, | people wouldn't go to the expense of it, so I purpose on ma- 
and your fortune is made.” ture deliberation, not advertising the Standard, or any other 
He seemed to have obtained a mysterious influence over me, | natural or unnatural she Come, let us dress in our usual 
which it was useless to combat. costume, and take a walk. 
“T am willing,” I said with a sigh. As we went along, Rimouski | at a street corner: 
“It is barely half-past three,” said Rimouski, looking at his| “What are you looking at?” I asked. “ Nothing so very 
watch. “There is no train for King’s Cross till 5:13. Let us| extraordinary in a group of Irish labourers outside a tavern! 
stroll to the Hanley Arms, and go by the "bus.” “I was wondering which was the stupidest of that body of 
At Charing Cross we took a cab to Brompton. stalwart men now before me.” 
“I will now show you the house,” said Rimouski, producing} “ That young fellow with his mouth open, leaning against 
from his breast-pocket a clumsy street door-key. the lane a0 
“ You have already taken it then ?” “Friend Peter,” said Rimouski, approvingly, “thou hast 
“This child,” answered Rimouski, tapping himself on the | some scintillations of acuteness in thy brain. I had marked 
breast, “is wide awake; there was no time to be lost. Here | out that self-same fellow.” 
we are.” To my surprise he crossed the street, and entered into con- 
The house was situated at a short distance from the southern | versation with the labourer in question. At the end of some 
end of the Exhibition building, It was in striking contrast to | minutes the Irishman lifted his battered hat respectfully, and 
the ial edifices which were rising rapidly around it, being | Rimouski recrossed the street with a triumphant expression ot 
, dingy, and shabby. The back-yard was divided from a | countenance. : 
large piece of waste d by a common paling fence. “T have told him to call this evenmg, at half-past six 
“ Read this,” said Rimouski, pointing to a board— o'clock,” he said. “I think he will suit our purpose. He is 
“Dry Rv 8 H a but newly come from the Green Isle, and is as verdant as you 
RY RUBBISH MAY BE SHOT HERE. could desire. But mind, Peter, no revelation of secrets—those 








: Y “ That will suit our game, won't it?” said he, laughing and 
Behind the white cotton bales a figure is crouching low ; rubbing his hands. : aa 
It listens with eager ears to the way that the footsteps go. The interior of the house differed in no respect from the in- 
And it follows the singing sailor, stealing upon his trac terior of other London houses, except that it possessed a large 
And when he reaches the river side, the wharf rat is at his | and spacious cellar. 

back. “That is also convenient,” pursued Rimouski, with a grin. 
Rigas “The wine trade, which was unsuccessful at the East-end, 
A man is missing next day, and a paragraph tells the fact; will, I think, flourish here. To-morrow a neat plate will be 
But the wa he went, or the road he took, will never, never | affixed to our door, ‘Rimouski & Railton, Wine Merchants.’ 
E be track ed ! And now, my dear fellow, let us proceed to your lodgings in 
For — of the tide are dumb, and it keeps such secrets | Brompton, pay your worth landlad a week’s rent, and re- 


a her ® ; . v connected with the en- 
And the fate of the singing sailor boy the wharf rat alone can tarpuiin unset alegp im thie home : 


Vanity Fair. ? 
“T will arrange {that as we go along. A second-hand 
a in Brompton Row shall send je ates, a —_ 
gz as of our ian ten ies W 
_ 


but had the misfortune to lose my situation last May. e quitted the house, and proceeded on foot. On our wa 
on one of the few fine days during the month of ene, that we purchased the furniture. At an ironmonger’s shop Ri- 
wearied = a the streets I strolled forth into the we ordered a pickaxes, une alee a —_ of 
country, myself in a footpath leading to wheelbarrows, and a q ity of plan . ter to rO- 

nt id pea radesman from a neighbouring timber 





STAVROS MACDONALD RIMOUSKI. 


I was t up to the wholesale haberdashery business, 


where, fatigued with the length of my walk, I laid myself | cured by the obliging t 
down under a hedge for a few minutes’ rest. As I lay " 


I observed a man , dressed in a volunteer “ By the way,” said Rimouski to the shopkeeper, “ is there 
with his rifle in hia hand. he drew nearer I a brassfounder's in the a 

my acquaintance, Stavros Macdonald Rimouski. “1 doubt if there is, sir,” replied the iron-monger; “but I 
“Hallo!” he ex you want in that line across 


claimed, “ Peter; what are doing here, | daresay we anything 

eo T should” T soplied, « but I 1 buy bh W aes vor ath dininahk wanted And 
ze 8 os , “bat I’ve lost my bert hat| “Then a you 
ms J mee 00 wen See me 8 washerwoman’s tub and a tin 


brings you to this plaee ?” large 
“Oh! Tve just been having a turn at the Hornsey butts. or two. I shall also want a spade. I suppose you don’t 
rself. The wine-business in Cru 


I'm an idle pom, Ee yes : itched | keep cradles ?” : 
Friars didn’t pay. I'll sit down beside you, and hear your} Observing that the worthy tradesman 0 his mouth 
story, and you shall hear mine. Take a cigar,” said he, pre-| wide with astonishment, Rimouski said, “ T hope you 


senting a case, “a genuine Lopez.” 


don’t think I mean a child’s cradle—no, no, we are a couple of 
While Rimouski was talking, I or 


him earnestly with | gay bachelors—I mean a gold-digger’s cradle—" 
a sensation of repulsion amounting toalarm. Thougha good-| “ Oh—of—of course, sir,” stammered the bewildered trades- 
looking fellow, his features had at all times a Mephi i 


man. 
expression, but now their aspect was absolutely Satanic. I| “But,” continued Rimouski, frankly, “I daresay you are 
glanced hurriedly at his boots. He observed my movement. ised at the peculiarity of my order. The fact is, my 
“Too dandified for suburban walking, are they not? but| friend here, just arrived from Melbourne, purposes giving some 
never mind,” said he gaily. “I have something more impor- | lectures on mining, with practical illustrations.” 
tant to think about, something that will produce boots and! “Ob, ah, I see, sir!” exclaimed the tradesman, “and the 
bays else I want in profusion.” brass filings are to the gold.” 
“T should like to know the recipe,” I rejoined,“ for my cash| “ My friend,” said ouski, slapping him on the shoulder, 
is getting uncommonly low.” “ you have a penetrating genius. in all the goods to- 
“ Willingly,” he answered. “I want a partner, and you are | morrow by twelve o'clock, and now, good evening. Come 
the very man I should have selected, as Providence” | along, Peter.” : 
(he laid a sneering emphasis on the word) “ has thrown you in e settled accounts with my landlady, who did not cppent 
my way.” very sorry to lose me. I trust it was because the Exhibition 
‘He then proceeded to detail his project. It involved severe.| would enable her to relet the lodgings easily; but I fear that 
bodily exertion, a calm judgment, and an utter contempt of| young men out of situations are not popular with landladies, 
the value of character, liberty, and life. I listened for upwards apt to be inconveniently in the way when parlours are 
phy. aoe to the voice of the tempter, as he poured forth his — and yn a stock of ner st anes 
schemes into my ear. thought of approaching poverty, the | and we spent in rather a savage style, as peop’ 
apparent bopdinemnean of obtaining employment—and con- | are wont to do on the first nightin a new house. Being both 
sented. of as too fatigued to wapall the carpeting, of pat the fran Sed 
The me name of Rimouski may excite some curiosity. | steads together, we spread our I smoked, 
It is easily gratified. His father was a Scotchman, named | reclining on them after the oriental fashion. 
onald, who settled in Poland, and, from or other | ever, signalised himself as an admirable cook, b an 
motives, adopted the surname of Rimouski. implicated | excellent ut in a frying-pan, which we down with 
in the national insurrection of 1832, so mercilessly crushed by | pot of half-and-half from a neighbouring ublic-house, con- 
the Emperor Nicholas, he fled to Greece, and there married a | cluding the evening with some very whiskey from 
native lady. Their son, young Stavros, enjoyed a y | the same establishment. — y 
cosmopolitan education. Born and nurtured in Greece up to} Next morning Rimouski rose precisely at six, and, aided by 
the age of ten, he received his schooling at Clapham, and sub- | my somewhat awkward assistance, swept out the house (he 
sequently studied at the hevenge- 4 of he Consequently he | actually scrubbed the floors of two rooms), laid down the car- 
equal ease 








spoke half-a-dozen languages , and in pets, put the bedsteads together, repaired a defect{which he had 
ee ee ee Pbscrved in the kitchen range, lit the fire, and got breakfast 
Pe ee ee a ready. Need I add that I regarded him with admiration and 
ar =e astonishment? 
“ io.” 


- | “Who would think, i, after ou sauntering 

“Then,” continued he, rising to his feet, and throwing away | down Regent Street eo ‘boots and lavender gloves, 

the remnant of his cigar,“ you had better be enrolled in the bers ye were capable of all this?” 
y. 


are to be locked in our two breasts. You will understand my 


game with Paddy when he arrives.” 


At half-past six o’clock our Irishman made his epgetrenee. 
i received him with a most magisterial air, seated 
in our parlour, which now looked exceedingly neat and 
tidy. 
© Your name,” he commenced, “is Timothy Dolan?” 
“ Yes, sir.” 
“ A bachelor?” 
Paddy stood open-mouthed. 
“No wife ?” 
“ Not yet, sir; the times is bad, and ey howe me thought—” 
“Ah! I see—a prudent couple. Well, Dolan, wouldn’t you 
like to earn better w: than you are now getting ?” 
- yum. then, I would.” Sadie the Me 
P me see; you say you are getting three-and-sixpence 
ody, re find yourself p20 
o find my own shovel, your honour manes.” 

Rimouski winked at me wi! aay z 
we how should you like five shillings a-day, and board 

Timothy’s eyes sparkled ; but he hesitated. 

“ Aboard ship, sir?” 
“No; on dry tand—here. I offer you five ann 5a 
for two months certain, and will give you as much bread, 
—_e* beer, as you like.” 
“Tm your honour’s man,” quoth Paddy, with alacrity. 
“ On certain conditions.” 
“Plase yer honour, what's that ?” 
“ Tl ne connait pas ‘aitement la langue Anglaise,” said Ri- 
aside tome, “ C'est un Irlandais pur sang. Cava 

mal,” en, turning to Dolan, he continued, “1 mean 
You will have to sleep in this house, and never talk to 
anybody out of doors, unless myself or this gentleman is with 

ou.” 


< 


«'Pollow me said Rin 

“ Follow me,” said Rimouski, “into the cellar. Mr. Railton, 
you will kindly ee 

We descended to the cellar. Rimouski lit a couple of can- 
dies, and up a ition on an inverted tub, with a spade 
in his hand, the assembled company thus : 

“ You have heard, I dare say, that London streets are paved 
with gold. It is not exactly the case. The gold is in the soil be- 
neath the pavement. Ti y Dolan,” he exclaimed, speaking 
excitedly, “this cellar-dust is full of gold. But here we are 


only at the of the mine, The real vein of gold lies 
a, ae It will require strong arms and hard work to 
reach it. 


That, Timothy, you can give us. Here we have but, 
a few pan Fe es. Two months’ steady work will 
bring us to the mine itself, and then our fortunes will be made. 
You, Timothy, will have a farm of your own ; and, as the song 
says, aw will mind the dairy, while you will the 
plough. lige me,” he concluded, the tub w t as 
e spoke, “ by shovelling some of this dirt into the tub.” 

Paddy obeyed his instructions. 

Rimouski then filled the tub with water, puddled it forsome 
time witha le, emptied the muddy water, added fresh, and 
finally ly removed the débris which lay at the bottom 
into atin dish. This he filled with water, which he tilted out 
by a oy reverberating motion. 


claimed. 
“ Gold, by St. Patrick!” shouted Tim Dolan, “ only to think 
of this in London!” 
I now saw the use of the brass filings. 
The same e who did not care for the fu- 


i 
| 


5 
: 
Fa 
4 
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ternity.” * dear fellow,” he replied, tossing a breakfast-cake in 

“T don't com end.” | me as he spoke, “itis simply because I am a man | his own a Be Pag hwy I will soon 

“You will presently. Oblige me by e ing this bullet,” | ef the id. Half the people so st sre useless fools, who, | into that. You and I will do the rest of the housemaid’s work 
said he, handing me a from his e-box. | removed from the appliances of would be as unable | between us, I have arranged with 7 aes ees w 

“I see nothing but one of Eley’s cartridges, containing a to help themselves as the in the old story of the send in Paddy’s meals thrice a day. door will always be 
common Minié bullet.” , Basket-maker.” apne ee Rep Die gg cetera 

“ Please to make it an uncommon one then, by scratching; At twelve o’clock our ual friend, the ironmonger, sent by my h hands, Secondly, to professional 
upon it any mark you think proper.” | in his assortment of Snow. Cauees & ie St, matters : some was opened, 

I took out my penknife, and 


months ago, before the 
seratched P. R., being the ini-| and wearing a of corduroy like a horse, | I picked very imeligeat foreman of the Work, who, un 
tials of my name—Peter Railton. I then handed the cartridge shovldering three inch plank, and ining me, his whole- der the inuence of my conversation and a bottle 
my- 


to Rimouski, who at once loaded his rifle with it. some example, to feats of which 
“ Now,” said he, “I am going to fire in the air. When I self 
say ‘ Catch,’ hold out your hand. “ Now then,” he, “ we 
ie said “ Catch,” fired, and in a few seconds I felt a sharp | workmen’s We will dine 


measuremen' 
and will ing over the ground with a Chesterman’s metallic tape, in 
ore working mea, adopt 





blow on the palm of my hand. 


one. To-day ef, the lnesinens quesenpandent of Ge ot ee 
we shall be rather later. I have some matters to look to in the | influential weekly journals. All data I have reduced on 
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paper with mathematical accuracy. To reach the building at | bit of Derbyshire spar. No: I prefer flying at smaller, but 
the nearest point to the object of our desires we shall have to | more —_ game. I will tackle the case of —— in the 


steer nor’-west-by-north by the ongee (I have allowed for | Frenc 
o 


the magnetic variation in the parallel of London). I propose 
to construct a tunnel of the usual semi-circular form, three feet 
high by three feet six inches at the base. One hundred and 
twenty-seven yards of this tunnel will take us to the building. 
Now, in open ground, an ordinary nayvy can shift seven cubic 
yards of dirt ina day. Each linear yard in our tunnel will 
measure in round numbers about a cubic yard. Making al- 
lowance then for the greater difficulty of tunnelling, for the 
time expended in encountering gas and water pipes, and in 
timbering the passage as we proceed, I reckon that we ought 
to accomplish at least two yards a day; sixty-four week-days 
then, from to-morrow, which is the 26th of June, ought to ac- 
— the work. By the Saturday evening of September 
the 6th, our labours should be nearly completed. I propose 
doing the greater part of the tunnelling myself, you and Dolan 
will attend to the barrow-work. As I said before, we shall 
keep workmen's hours, from six to six, allowing two hours for 
meals. It is now ten o'clock ; let us go to bed 

I shall nut attempt to describe the progress of the work 
which, under Rimouski’s admirable management and unwea- 
ried activity, progressed with t regularity. We should 
have completed the tunnel within the specified time, but for 
three annoying hindrances, which I will mention separately. 
To use medical language, the first annoyance was chronic, the 
two others were acute and temporary. With regard to the 
chronic obstacle ; in spite of our non advertising system, our 
ostensible business in wine flourished with inconvenient 
vigour. Orders were perpetually coming in, customers were 
constantly calling. Rimouski lost much valuable time in at- 
tending to them, and frequently vowed that he would in fu- 
ture sell nothing but the most undrinkabletrash. Two motives 
tended to restrain him. In the first place his esprit de corps as 
a wine merchant influenced him greatly ; secondly, the cash 
which this business brought in was extremely acceptable. So 
Rimouski grumbled, but continued to please his customers. 
The next annoyance was more serious. About the end of the 


first month, Tim Dolan had begun to grow restive under his 


confinement. He had been permitted to go to mass every 
Sunday under the guardianship of Rimouski or myself, and 
had been allowed to take possession of small nuggets of real 
gold (supplied by Ri ki’s watchful care) which he found 
during the progress of the work. But this did notsatisfy him. 
He insisted on a night's liberty, and it was eventually agreed 
that, dressed in my labouring clothes, I should accompanying 
him to a certain free-and-easy in the neighbourhood of Peter 
Street, Westminster. 

For a time Timothy behaved with great decorum, but pre- 





sently, heated by the liquor he had drunk, he began boasting 
to the assembled company of the enormous fortune that was 
in store for him. At first they laughed at him, but when a 


burly fellow gave him the lie direct, Timothy jumped up, and 
promptly knocked him down. A general scrimmage now en- 
sued ; the Englishmen took part with their countrymen, and 
were in turn assaulted by the whole of the Irish element. 


Bottles, glasses, and pewter-pots flew as thick as hail. The 
terrified dandlord called in the police, and presently, to my 
horror, I saw Timothy Dolan marched off in custody. There 


was no time to be lost. When we had proceeded some dis- 


tance from the scene of action, and the idle mob who followed 
k touched the policeman on 
the shoulder ; I winked at him, displayed a sovereign j he re- 


us had diminished in numbe 
turned the wink, and presently Timothy Dolan and 


safel 
ensconced in a Hansom cab, were bowling along elacete 
Brompton. Next day, Rimouski administered a lecture; 
Timothy was penitent, and never asked leave to go out 


n. 
The third contretemps was perhaps the worst of all. We 
had accomplished the hundredth yard, and had had a sort of 


jubilee on the occasion. Possibly the extra amount of 


state of tipsy 


apparently enjoyed th 





lves ext ly 





round the cellar. 
“I'm enlarging my cellarage, you see, policeman,” he 


“Hark! what was that? There's another thief in the attics. 
Run, policeman, and nab him—we will hold these two 
rascals.” 


The unsuspecting policeman hurried up-stairs, upon which Ri- 


mouski said to the astonished burglars : 
“Confound you fellows for taking 


Now then, be off with you.” 


He opened the back door, and the thieves, who were by this 


time wide awake, vanished in a trice. 


“ Hey! help! murder !” shouted a voice from above. It was 
the policeman. We rushed up-stairs with a light, and found 
Timothy and the constable rolling on the floor in dire conten- 
tion. Hearing the noise below, Timothy, it seems, had jumped 
out of bed, and, in the dark, he and the policeman took each 
other for a midnight robber. A hearty laugh, and a stiff glass 
of grog to the policeman, settled the affair. Of course, we 
accounted for the escape of the cellar marauders by having to 


go to the policeman’s assistance. 


Having a, overcome this triplet of difficulties, we 
ing the conclusion of our labours. On 

, September the 11th, we had accomplished the 
xhibition 
building. The berry | between the number of yards ac- 
accounted for by adi f Pueaacieres 
un or by adivergence of route whic ipes com- 
led us to pn bn On the Friday we were crawiing pam ral 

y on our hands and knees beneath the flooring, listening to 


were rapidly app 
Thursday night 

135th yard of tunnelling, and were beneath the 
tually accomplished, and Rimouski’s ori 


the tread of the vast multitude above our heads. One 


circumstance gave us some uneasiness. Close by where Ri- 

rson let a half-sovereign 

quietly slipped it into his 
boards would 


mouski was crouching, some stupid 
drop beneath the boards. Rimo 
sket, and crawled away. We feared the 


totally op) 
pens. Be in the course of the gold-drift. 


On the Friday night, when ‘Timothy was fast asleep in his 
attic, Rimouski An I sat in solemn conclave. The Neult of 


two months’ severe and exhausting tested 
cy of the Kob-N, tape he 

“ To carry -i-Noor would be a barren achieve- 
ment. A gem of such size is practical) : 



















of wine at this time of 
night. Call in the daytime, and you have a gallon a-piece. 


} be | Ask Susan. 
,, and the whole of our plans discovered. They were not. 
As Rimouski did not wish Dolan to know where we had 
arrived, he kept him hard at work driving a fresi tunnel, in a 
posite direction, alleging that we were somewhat 


ly as useless to us as 8 


department, you will direct your attention to the dis- 
play of Messrs. —— in the English area.” 

n the following day, amid the roar of organs, the jingle of 
pianofortes, and the tramp of innumerable feet, we sawed 
away the flooring underneath our respective cases, in such a 
manner that no cut was observable in the upper side. Rimous- 
ki had fixed a couple of smal! fine-toothed saws in a frame pe- 
culiarly adapted for this sort of work. The pieces sawn 
through were large enough to admit the body of a man, and 
were supported from below by carefully-arranged props. 

The important night had arrived at last. It was dark, moon- 
less, and windy. Rimouski gravely handed me a sharp, small, 
stiletto, reserving a similar one for himself. 

“To be used,” he said, “ in case of emergency.” 

“Which Heaven forefend !” I exclaimed. 

He made no — We passed through the tunnel, having 
taken the precaution to lock the door of Tim Dolan’s room. 
When under the floor of the Exhibition building, Rimouski 
silently shook ay ae We separated, and took our respec- 
tive routes for England and for France. I reached the ap- 
pointed spot with perfect ease, having arranged a line of 
whipcord from the entrance of the tunnel, which led me di- 
rectly beneath the jewel-case. With the utmost caution I took 
away the props, and removed the sawn flooring-boards; I 
then slowly thrust my head and body through the aperture. 
Having proceeded thus far, I paused for a few moments, list- 
ening to the measured tread of the numerous watchmen pe- 
rambulating the building. Being satisfied that I was unob- 
served, I proceeded to fill my pockets with the jewels that 
surrounded me on all sides. Tn some instances, I removed the 


jewels from the case; in others I put case and all into my 


pockets. While thus engaged the door of the show-case was 
violently of 1, for a t the uniform of a Sapper glim- 
mered in the darkness ; I attempted to lower myself into the 
aperture ; I was suddenly seized by the hair of the head. The 
horrors of my position overcame me; a blasted character— 
penal servitude !—I shrieked aloud ! R 





* * 
What is this? Where amI? It is broad Garlight, and I 
am fey Pane = a a hedge in the peaceful field of Hornsey. 
My hat fallen off, and a bramble-bush has caught my hair. 
And is that all? Has all the strange drama of two months’ 
duration which I have passed through been but a dream—or 
has my spirit, beguiled by the hateful influence of Stavros 
Rimouski, really enacted these scenes, while my body lay 
here, a mere senseless trunk? Thank Heaven, at any rate, 
that I am where I am, a free man; honest at least in outward 
act, if not in inward purpose. I will seek Stavros, and learn 
whether he has really been here or not. 

I returned to London, and made inquiries. It might be only 
an accidental coincidence, but on the day of my dream, vision, 
or tempo! separation of body and:spirit, walhavet it might 
be, Stavros Macdonald Rim i had disappeared, and none 
ed his friends or acquaintances have since been able to trace 

m. 





TOO SOON. 
* * Permit me to say « word or two upon the other side of 

the question—against Too Soon. 
This is a social error, to which Tompkins is dreadfully ad- 
dicted. I would solemnly warn all women about to marry to 
Sant e's eet oaee onee ogee 
what a ing tow: ntemperance 
may be em | —p oe in a husband by one’s keeping the 
cellar-key, and not allowing him any et-money ; but a fa- 
naticism for being always before the time, it is difficult to re- 
press, and impossible to extirpate. Better that a brid m 
should not be at the church-door until after the rubrical nour, 


grog | and fi tl t ld 
made us all sleep sound. At any rate, Rimouski and I, who rank ii | pyro ee ee By dtm 


slept in the same room, were awakened at dead of night by a 
policeman. He threw the glare of his bull’s-eye lantern into 
our astonished eyes, and bade us get up at once, for the street 
door was open, and there were thieves in the house. We 
started up, and on examining the cellar, found there a couple 
of ill-looking pena) who had drunk themselves into a 
security by the assistance of our stock-in-trade. 

They had knocked the heads off at least a dozen bottles, and 
. Rimouski and I 

observed that the policeman cast a glance of astonighment 


be 
rove himself a Fidget by ——— himself at the altar be- 
‘ore clergyman or yourself is ready for him. Your self-love 
may suggest that such haste is only the result of his eager de- 
votion ; but do not deceive yourselves, young women, he would 
have been at the church equally early if it had been to bury 
=. Seapiee himself is in many respects an excellent hus- 
d, and I do believe is very fond of me ; but it is Timeliness 
first, and Feelings afterwards with him, I know. When busi- 
ness calls him on a journey, only one eye drops a tear at part- 
ing with his wife and ey ape the other is fixed upon the 
clock, to see that the cab is sent for in time to catch the train. 
That “catching the train” is the thought which makes him 
thin and keeps him so. Much of his time is of necessity con- 
sumed in wp but not nearly so much as he spends in 
preparation for his journeys. The day previous to an 
expedition is mainly occupied in packing his carpet- 
bag and writing out his direction labels. He leaves 
overnight, as in a will, the most elaborate directions for the 
P ings of the next morning, with a codicil, nting 
that he shall be called half an hour earlier than he at first con- 
sidered soon enough. This last command is wholly superfiu- 
ous, since he always wakes of himself long before the ap- 
pointed hour, and proceeds to ring the house up. Previous to 
this, he has kept me from my rest since earliest dawn, by _ 
ang | getting out of bed to see whether it is going to be fine. 
‘pon this d ds the t question: Shall he take 
his waterproof-coat or not? If he does, it should be stray 
up at once with the other things already lying on the hall- 
table ready for departure—not a moment is to be lost. His 





on retiring to rest to have everything ready for the morning, 
he has generally ked up his brushes and comb, or some 
other indispensable thing which has to be disentombed from 
the portmanteau. He generally shaves overnight ; but if not, I 
tremble for his throat, since I know with what imprudent 
rapidity he is performing that operation in his dressing- 
room 


“Georgina, my darling, sticking plaster! There is not an 
instant to lose,” is the cry I listen for; and although I am 
pretty sure it only refers to his being behindhand, and not to 
a frightful hemorrhage demanding an immediate styptic, one 
really needs to have nerves of iron. 

Presently his door opens, and I hear his voice over the ban- 
isters: “Jane, my boots/ Where are my boots? What? 
No, they’re not in my room; they’re nothing of the kind. 
Confound that girl, why is she always taking 
my beets away’ She's like a magpie. Where are my 


After the one domestic had solemnly declared her inno- 
cence of this abduction, and the other has called witnesses to 
rove that she took master’s boots up, cleaned, the night be- 
ore, according to orders, in order to save time in the morning, 
I hear Tompkins observe in a very conciliatory tone that they 
need never mind, for that it doesn’t matter—the fact being 
he has actuall 





toilet is hasty enough, but not speedy ; for in his eager desire | 


that — Se. I 





matters to put them on at once instead of his slippers, and then 


forgot he haddone so. But “Jane,” adds he, “tell cook that 
I'm ready for breakfast. Isn’t the breakfast ready? It ought 
to be; yes, it ought. I tell you that kitchen clock is slow—it’s 
very slow.” 

I do not generally descend myself on these occasions, so that 
I cannot say what actually takes place at Tompkins’s break- 
fast ; but I know it is a very hu one, and like a Chinese 
religious ceremony, accompanied by a continuous ringing of 
bells. All this is of course not punctuality; but what is it? 
The English language (being framed by the male) has plenty 
of such terms as dawdle and dilatory, but no expression for a 
by no means uncommon vice which is not only bad in itself 
but ensnaring to others. Let me call it, then, Too-soon-ism. 
This is, it seems, a hereditary malady. Tompkins’s father was 
afflicted with it; and, moreover, his mother presented him to 
the world several weeks before his advent was expected. It 
is no wonder, then, and an nyae bey 4 to him, that Toosoon- 
ism influences my unhappy husband in this manner ; but it is 
a serious calamity to me. My very amusements are embit- 
tered to me by reason of the hurry that accompanies them. 
Tompkins and I are always the first people within the walls 
of the opera or theatre as soon as the doors are open, and it is 
not unusual for us to arrive before they are open. Then we 
have to sit in our brougham gorgeously apparelled, while the 
sharp and wicke‘ street-boys speculate maliciously upon the 
bird from which my ostrich feather was taken, or as to whe- 
ther the carriage is our own, or a hired vehicle. 

I suppose I have heard more twanging of fiddles and tooting 
of flutes than any woman alive. Itis one thing to be in time 
for the overture, but it is quite another to come in for the tun- 
ing of the orchestra. On the other hand, there is nobody who 
has had less opportunity than myself of listening to the sub- 
lime strains of the national anthem. Long before the conclu- 
sion of the piece, Tompkins is fidgeting to be away, in order 
that we may have “the carriage brought up at once,” or be- 
cause “ to-morrow is Sunday, my love, remember ;” or because 
to-morrow is not Sunday, and he has to be up preternaturally 
early, in order to be at some office in the city—at 11. I pro- 
test that, often as I have seen “ Don Giovanni,” I have never 

et beheld the ghost-scene ; and though I have watched Queen 

<atharine sink to sleep at the“Princess’s, at the conclusion of 
“Henry VIIL,” I have never yet had the pleasure of seeing 
her celebrated dream. As soon as the “slow music, lights 
half down,” commences, and the white feet of the foremost 
angel begin to slide down from the theatrical heaven, Tomp- 
kins throws my shawl over my shoulders, and offers me his 
arm with an empressement that would be flattering indeed it it 
were caused by anything but the fidgets. Similarly, it is not, 
I fear, religious feeling which prompts him to arrive in church 
a quarter of an hour before the earliest of the congregation 
make their appearance, for otherwise he would not be rub- 
bing his hat round with his pocket-handkerchief, and whis- 

ring : “ Now, my love, are you ready,” while the clergyman 

Dasie the benediction. Toosoonism in a place of worship 
is not indeed conducive to devotion. The plethoric beadle, 
who will not venture to yawn for the next two hours, opens 
his mouth wide "4 when Tompkins and myself are the 
only spectators ; while the pew-openers, who are all piety and 
curtsies when the proper time arrives, do not deny themselves, 
on account of our untimely presence, the interchange of paro- 
chial gossip. In this manner, I have become involuntarily 
possessed of the knowledge of which of our neighbours have 
not paid for their pew-rents this six months, “no, nor means 
to pay’em;” of which are greedy after hassocks; and of which 
are “as mean as mean can be, and werld as soon think of 
giving a Christmas-box, let alone a Heaster hofferin’, to a 
poor ooman, bless ye, as of standing on their eds in that there 

ulpit.” 
, Similarly, at the theatre, I have overheard the third Flute 
confide to the second Bassoon 4 bm ay gee the hae of 
the manager, not as respects his acting, but as to his inade- 
quate remuneration of instrumental talent ; and I have learned 
from the Big Drum’s own lips what he was going to have for 
supper, and the honest reason (amply sufficient, though the 
supper was not) why he could not do himself the pleasure of 
oling the Cymbals thereto. Worst of all, I have often been 
an unwilling listener to the conversation of railway officials, 
who, while they dust the empty carriages, and replenish the 
grease boxes (in the intervals of more active business, while 
the station is a waste, and the ticket-office hermetically sealed), 
are accustomed to interchange communications concerning 
their “ dreadful trade,” which, although to themselves merely 
exciting, like the novel in their penny illustrated journals, 
have to the passenger that-is-about-to-be an interest very real 
and blood-chilling. They narrate of the “narrow shave” by 
which the Parliamentary of yesterday afternoon was only just 
shunted in time at the Junction, ere the down express whirled 
by, and of the admirable talent evinced by Jem the ay na 
driver, who, although habitually drunk, has never yet been 
“ nailed at it,” and“ who sleeps as comfortable, between the 
stations, that he do, as though his engine was a fust-class car- 
riage. Lork-a-daisy, if the public only knowd” (I heard one 
man remark to his fellows not a week ago) “ what precious 
risky things they have got to trust to, it’s my belief we should 
have less old ladies with parrots and pug: a-travelling b: 
this here line for pleasure.” Whereupon they all answ - 
“True enough, mate,” and broke into fiendish laughter. 

This is unpleasant, but it is one of the least evils of railway 
travel in Tompkins’s company. If he is a Fidget on his own 
account, you may imagine w a state he puts himself into 
when his wife and family have to start with him. He may 
well talk about “ catching the train,” for if the train were a 
species of animal only to be secured by excessive speed, he 
could scarcely excite us to more unreasonable exertions. He 
begins at goodness knows what hour in the morning. “Now, 
my love, it is time you were up, for only consider how long it 
ieegee to dress.— There's plenty of time, Yes, that’s w 
you said when we lost the last train from Brighton that — 
and forfeited our return-tickets. [He will never forget 
unhappy incident as long as he lives.] And, remember, you've 

t your dressing-case to pack. Arabella-a-a-a! [This is ad- 
, sod be at the top of his voice to our unconscious daughter in 
the third floor back.] Are you getting ready, Arabella-a-a? 
No, you're not. I can hear by your tone that you are in bed. 
There’s not half an hour to spare, I tell you, nor anything like 
it. Your back-hair never takes you less than twenty minutes. 
What! Then it isn’t your own, I’m sure. You must pin it 
on behind, as I have always suspected you did. Susan / why 
isn’t the water boiling? How am Ito shave? Nurse, where 
are the children? I want to kiss the darling children. [This 
is false ; Tompkins <« tly wants to make sure that they are up 
and dressing.} They had better have their bonnets on before 
breakfast, and then will be ready to start at once.” 

“ Tompkins,” I ex ,“ your conduct is really disgraceful ; 
holloaing out like that 7 the landing, and you without 

ist upon your putting on your 


dressing n. 
a tag it’s packed up,” he rejoins; “I packed it up 


t, to save 
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Everything that is done by Tompkins is to save time ; and if 
Time is Money, as I have somewhere seen it stated, my hus- 
band deserves to be a very rich man indeed. But, in truth, so 
far from saving, he wastes time. An eighth part of his ex- 
istence, or six whole years at the very least, for he is fifty next 
birthday—and looks older, on account of his wearing himself 
away so in this manner—have been waisted in waiting for om- 
nibuses and trains, at the corners of the streets, of on railway 
platforms; vast clippings of Time, which he might have judi- 
ciously spent in eating his breakfasts with more regard to di 

tion, in finishing works of amusement or information which 
e has impatiently flung away ; in devotional exercises (instead 
of using very deprecatable language when matters do not hap- 
pen quick enough to please him); and in letting his wife and 
family have a little peace. People cannot see it, I am thank- 
ful to say, on account of the crinoline, which makes us appear 
all of a size, but Lam absolutely wasting away. Ifit is hard tor 
a man to bear the “ nagging” of a woman, which is, as one 
may say, his natural burden, how can a woman bear to be 
“nagged” at—an evil never contemplated by the sex. I am 
perfectly well aware that I dawdle a little; every female has 
a natural tendency so to do; to take a last look in the glass 
when she ought to be on her way down stairs ; to add a post- 
script to her letter while the postman is emptying the box at 
the street corner ; to kiss the children a second time all round, 
while the cab is waiting, and there is not a moment to spare. 
It was never feminine to move quickly, and the garments of 
the present day have made it next to impossible. We are—I 
contess it—generally rather late. There is therefore a certain 
excuse for one’s being hurried by Paterfamilias ; but not for 
one’s being deceived, Mr. Editor; that is the point which I 
wished to arrive at long ago, only it is so difficult to arrive at 
a point. Nothing, I say,can excuse Tgmpkins for putting the 
clocks on, or terrifying us with falsdimlarms respecting the 
hour. Many a time when we have been going out to dinner, 
has he put me in such a tremble that I could scarcely do my hair, 
by holloaing up stairs that the brougham would be at the door 
in less than five minutes. Now, one cannot do one’s hair (un- 
less one has “the man” in—and Heaven knows I am always 
trying to save Tompkins’ pocket whenever I can), in five 
minutes, nor even in fifteen. After all our haste, too, we gene- 
rally arrive at our friends’ a quarter of an hour before we are 
expected, and find nobody in the drawing-room to receive us. 
It is in vain that i tell Tompkins that 6.45 means 7 o'clock. 
When we send out our own invitations, it is with the greatest 
difficulty that I can — him from inserting the word 
“sharp”—than which I can conceiye nothing more vulgar— 
immediately after the dinner-hour. He would never wait for 
anybody—* ro, not for the Queen of Sheba,” is his ridiculous 
expression—if he could have his way ; and last week we were 
as nearly as possible sitting down to table without Mrs. de 
Slocoche, who is the daughter of a bishop, and whose husband 
will one day be a baronet. However, I did make a stand 
there. I only mention this to show the reckless audacity which 
Toosoonism will actuate a man, and with that example, Mr. 
Editor, I have done. 

P. 8.—No, I haven't. How fortunate it was that my letter 
happened somehow to be too late for the afternoon’s post, so 
that I put it in my travelling-bag, and carried it down with 
me into the country, in case there might be anything to add. 
And there is. We arrived at the departure station last evening 
under the usual circumstances—hurried, worried, flurried,— 
and, as J thought, about three-quarters of an hour before it 
was necessary. Wonderful to relate, however, the train was 
at the platform, and we had only just time to bundle into it, 
while Tompkins ran for the tickets. His |: was some- 
thing awful, and (as I could not hel ) a very bad 
example for the dear children. “If it had not been for me, 
madam,” replied he, “ we should not have gone to-night at all, 
and strong expressions are absolutely necessary to move you.” 
He was tay = I suppose he had never been only 
just in time in his life—and he pulled at the window-blind so 
violently that the thing came off in his hand. “What an in- 
famous old carriage,” cried he ; “ what rotten farniture; what 
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the commissioners gave notice that premiums would be 


the class required; the cartoons to be executed simply in 


ness worthy of all praise. 
At last the execution of certain frescoes, in sifu, was deter- 


exhibit any symptoms of premature decay it is scarcely possi- 


windows, rendering it d 


frescoes form, in fact, but secondary objects; and they might 


served during a recent visit, the 


not been called to them by their guide or their guide-books. 


himself thrown entirely upon the ordin 


design with a very different end in view, is perhaps the very 
best that could have been adopted when sud 

to provide 

originally contemplated. Had this noble 





ment been de- 


of a series of historic or symbolic paintings, the 


yet simple style of pictorial design which is alone suitable to | Dr 
mural painting of that kind, our artists had had no opportuni- | Mr. 
ties of exercising their powers. Under these circumstances | ment of this subject, either the material worked with has been 
wot uncongenial ; or, the situation uninviting, the work being alto- 
awarded to the best cartoons suitable for historical paintings of | gether unsatisfactory. 
The technical treatment has evidently been entirely unsuc- 
chalk or charcoal, without the aid of colour; and artists were | cessful, as the work is already d 
invited to send in designs, which were publicly to be exhibited | where the colour has crumbled off the 
in Westminster Hall. The public was agreeably astonished by | whatever of the plastgy having received the slightest stain. It 
- | the amount of talent displayed in the majority of the cartoons | is almost like that kit 
exhibited on that occasion, which will thenceforward form a| size, which 
memorable epoch in the history of English art. The liberal | brushes off in dustif kept very dry. The proper process has 
premiums were more than earned by many of the competi-| not evidently been hit upon: indeed, in thus resuscitating a 
tors ; and it was gratifying to find that many names, hitherto | lost art, it is almost impossible that the manipulative processes 
unknown to art, were brought to light on that occasion. The | should be developed on a first trial. It is not the mere know- 
commissioners next announced a competitive exhibition of | led 
works executed in the materials of positive fresco. This was | sub, 
a far more arduous trial ; but the result was as satisfactory as | cerning its history, by whic 
could be expected ; some of the specimens displaying qualities | only by long and continuous practice that the management of 
which, as the first efforts in an entirely new material, seemed | a difficult material, in all its niceties of manipulation, can be 
to promise eminent success. In addition to these precautions, | achieved. “ Lear disinheriting Cordelia” is the passage selected 
the commissioners neglected no means of obtaining every kind | for the Shakspearian illustration which was confided to Mr. 
of technical information on the subject; thus fulfilling all the} Herbert. The work appears sounder than any of the others ; 
duties of their office with a persevering industry and complete- | and yet there is abundant evidence of the artist not having 
been sufficiently intent upon the mechanism of the process by 
means of which his picture had to be produced. In the “ Sa- 
mined,on ; and six compartments in the House of Lords were | tan touched by Ithuriel’s Spear,’ the Milton illustration 
confided to four eminent artists. On the upper part of the| by Mr. Horsley, the painting seems entirely on the surface ; 
south end of the House of Lords, Mr. Cope was commissioned | no thorough incorporation whatever of the colour with the 
to paint “ Edward III. conferring the Order of the Garter on | plaster appearing to have taken place. The subject from Dry- 
the Black Prince,” and “ Prince Henry acknowledging the | den’s “ St. Cecilia” has been treated by Mr. Tenniel. It shows 
authority of Judge Gascoigne ;” Mr. Dyce being invited to re- | at present but few signs of decay. But this is, comparaiively 
produce his cartoon of “ The Baptism of Ethelbert” in the cen- | speaking, a new picture ; and, as the general principles adopted 
tral compartment. At the north end of the House, Mr. Maclise | by our artists appear to have been faulty, it will doubtless not 
undertook to paint “ The Spirit of Justice,” and “The Spirit | prove much more durable than the others. 
of Chivalry ;’ and to Mr. Horsley was assigned the central | tion of the Thames and other English rivers, by means of 
space, for “ The Spirit of Religion.” Whether these paintings | which the poetry of Pope is represented, is the production of 
Mr. Armytage ; and we must say that it does no credit to his 
ble to say from the floor of the House ; their elevated position, | well-known genius. There is a smallness both in the concep- 
the absence of sufficient _—- the glare of the stained-glass | tion and handii 


atts’s artistic abilities are w: 


ly called upon | bl ) with works more worthy of the’ ~_— 
space for features the introduction of which was not | sent pictures do 2% peel off, or dust off, quickly 
ce pod a 


apart satisfy their nat " 
signed with the preconceived idea of fitting it for the display | and scrubbing-brush will make short work of them. It may 
arrangements | be w that renewed efforts on the same spot would be un- 
of the architect would doubtless have been different. The le- | desi 
gions of lions and dragons and coats of arms, &c., and conspi- | the Poets’ Hall for our 
cuously-elaborate groinings ; and the profusion of Gothic bor- | tice, even if clean w 
derings, each one more intricate than the preceding, would | second chance. But they may even there do something far 





ser’s “ Fairy Queen,” by Mr. G. F. Watts. 
known ; but, in the treat- 


n,” from § 


beyond repair; and 
re is no appearance 


of common distemper work, without 
Is off from the effect of the slightest damp, or 


e of a receipt, nor the careful perusal of an easy on the 
ect, nor even the —— toiling over entire volumes con- 


a lost art can be re-learnt: it is 


The personifica- 


ing that is altogether beneath the subject, and 


cult to judge either of the soundness | beneath the true character of mural painting. But, in parts, 
of their condition or the merits of their execution. In the | this work seems well incorporated with the solid part of the 
midst of the glittering whole formed by the profusely-gilt de-| material. “The Death of Marmion,” illustrating the poetry 
corations, further enriched with masses of positive colour, the | of Scott, by the same artist, is also poor, both in design and 
execution ; and is, moreover, as fresco work, quite unsound. 
positively be replaced by panels of diaper ornament without | The 
being missed in the general effect. They are so distant, so im- | illustration is taken from one of the poorest of his small ro- 
perfectly lighted, and so crushed by the elaborate nature of| mantic poems. It is “ The Death of Lara”—a most infelicitous 
their dazzling surroundings; that, judging from what we ob-| selection for the subject of a picture coming next to “The 
ping crowd of visitors} Death of Marmion.” The conception and drawing of the 
would never have noticed them at all if their attention had | dying figure are quite unworthy of Mr. Cope. x 

In short, in spite of all the careful preparations for retfewing, 
The position, alone, of these paintings serves to suggest that | in England, the practice of fresco painting, the result has been 
the introduction of frescoes was an after-thought, and that | all but a decided failure; which is the more painfully felt as 
the architect did not originally construct this fine apartment | the initiative essays promised so well. Our artists themselves 
with the view of rendering it, in some sort, a gallery for the | acknowledge and deplore a failure, with which adverse cir- 
suitable display of a series of mural pictures illustrative of the | cumstances have hi 
characteristics of English legislation ; but, on the contrary, felt | skill in a new process, and the want of exercise in a branch of 
resources of archi- | art, the very fundamental conditions of which are almost the 
tectural decoration to produce a rich effect ; and used those | opposite of those on which the most charming characteristics 
resources with such gorgeous profusion as to cover every |of the English school are based. We cannot help thinking 
available inch of surface on both walls and ceiling. The man- | that our artists will, on the whole, congratulate themselves 
ner in which he contrived to make room for mural paintings, | that these imperfect essays have not proved to be of a perma- 
after the completion (or, at all events, the conception) of his | nent character, and that there may yet be an opportunity of 


selected from the work of Byron as a subject for 


as much to do, as the want of technical 


the spaces (which will eye gw A soon me mere 
us. If the pre- 

enough to 

to begin pail of water 


le, inasmuch as there is really not sufficient room in 
artists to do themselves full jus- 
and fresh commissions gave them a 


fusty, musty seats. How slowly we are going, too. Well, if|have been restricted to narrower limits—would have been | more worthy of their fame than these, in every case, imperfect 


this is express speed, I could run as fast. We shall never get 
to our journey’s end at the proper time, I know.” 
“Well, really,” said I, “ Tompkins, that is not your business. 


legs up, and go to sleep, do. 
at least.” 


Even while I was yet ean, however, the train gave an 


unequivocal symptoms of stopping there and then, at a mise- 


rably small station just out of town. Tompkins thrust his 


h and shoulders out of window. 


“What is the matter, guard? Why are we stopping here 


in this disgraceful manner?” 


“ There is nothing the matter, sir,” was the reply. “ We are 
stopping here because we are advertised to do so at every 


station. 


“ At every station?” exclaimed my husband, as white as a 


skinned walnut. “ Isn’t this the express, then?” 


“ No, sir, it’s the ery, he express don’t start for 


half an hour yet. e are shunted at the Junction presently 
to let it go by.—Yes, ma’am, the carriage 


pair. We ain't so particklar, you see, with the first-class car- 
ts into them except 
e shan’t be at your 


riages in a train like this. Nobody ever fe 
just from one station to the next or so. W: 
station, ma’am, before daylight, if so soon.” 


I did not reproach Tompkins, because I saw he was in a 


on to a siding like any 


ter, Perugino), to make place for 
Before examining the frescoes in the Peers’ Corridor, it ma mire in those celeb 


made to play a less prominent partin the general composition ; | works. And it may be observed, en passant, that it would 
and, with such an arrangement, the fresco pictures would have | not be the first example of eff: bad frescoes to make room 
been made the leading features of the composition, instead of | for better. Raffaelle effaced all 
The railway company is responsible, and not you. Put your | shrinking, as they now do, to the position of mere acces- | walls of the Stanze (with the exce; 
e do not stop again for an hour | sories. 


revious paintings of the 
n of one by his old mas- 
works which we now ad- 
apartments. 


’ 





be as well to describe thosgof the Upper Waiting Hall, as itis | 
in these works that the most decided symptoms of rapid decay | Meeting of Wellington and Bluc 
are making their appearance. This apartment is now better | by Mr. e 
known as the Poets’ Hall ; the subjects of the fresco paintings | satisfies the eye ; which no doubt arises in great measure from 
being taken from the works of eight of our most celebrated | the employment of the silicate colours, commonly known as 
poets. So rapid is the decay of some of these paintings, that | the d ‘ 
they are actually peeling from the, walls, and will soon be ut-| sand scrubbing-brushes might be worn out upon its surface 
terly valueless as works of art. Before describing the present | without removing a particle of the now solid colour. The 
state of these frescoes, it may be well to pause for a moment | scale, too, which the dimensions of the Royal Gallery allow 
to consider the fitness of the place selected for a series of fresco | imparts that monumental dignity to the work which paintings 
paintings illustrative of the genius of our greatest poets. It | of this class require. No such scope has been afforded to the 
will be at once conceded, we think, that an upper waiting- | artists employed on the little 1 
room was not quite a suitable place in which to attempt a pic- | of the Peers and Commons, which have been assigned as suf- 
is a little out of re-| torial glorification of English poetry: even if it had been, the | ficient for pictures representing some of the noblest — oa 
dimensions of the room arg insufficient to allow sufficient | of E . These ptibly 
scope for the treatment of each subject in that monumental | small; and their position is as much too near the eye as that 
style of art which was the only way in which the dignity ofthe | of the pictures in the House of Lords is too distant. Several 
subject could be fittingly approached. In addition to these | of the paintings in these corridors display sufficient marks of 
objections, the apartment is very badly lighted, which of itself | manipulative skill to show that, if it were desirable to persist 
state of mental collapse. He knew as well as I that his Too-| forms an all-sufficient objection. Whether, in consequence of | in fresco 
soonism had put us into the wrong train, and would cause us 
to pass the dreary night upon the railway. I forbore to utter 
a word of complaint even when, shortly after, we were backed 
s-train, and saw the express flash 


these defective arrangements, the artists have felt that their | all its difficulties. But, 
work, and its object, as a reflex of our national poetry, was not | 8 
treated with sufficient respect may be a question; but their | Some of the pict , in fact, 
powers seem to have been cramped, and their artistic enthu- | arising from want of ex 


In the one really great mural picture in the building, “ The 
on the Field of Waterloo,” 
lise, there is an evident solidity in the work that 





; which app already so hard that a thou- 


es of wall in the corridors 


hese spaces are, indeed, contem: 


nting, our great artists would eventually conquer 

though the mechanism is occasionally 
ul, the conception of the subject is often defective. 
P inesses of treatment 
perience in monumental painting which 





by like a meteor; that express which ought to have carried us | siasm chilled by some preliminary discouragement. The | excite the hilarity of our foreign visitors to a high degree. 


to the arms of expectant friends, upon whom we should now 
break in like burglars between three and four A.M. I was 
silent at that time, I repeat, and have been so ever since ; only 
I think the more: and if ever again Tompkins exclaims : 
“There is no time to spare; make haste, or we shall never 


catch the train ;” or if ever again he ventures to allude to tha 
unhappy occasion at Brighton, when we forfeited our return 
tickets, then, I say, I 1 have an answer for him. 

—— > 


A FIASCO IN FRESCOES. 





t 
- | the wall itself. 


illustration are Chaucer, Spenser, Si 
Pope, Scott, and Byron. The 


works, in fact, lack all that monumental character, that large- 
ness and grandeur of line, that nobleness of general treatment | overcome all the difficulties connected with the technical treat- 
which should form the very essence of a kind of painting that is | ment of fresco, we have to consider that many are in favour 
intended to harmonize intimately with the magnitude and sim- | of substituting mosaic as the true material of mural pictures ; 
plicity of architectural forms ; and to seem, as it were, from its : 
firm and confident solidity of treatment, a component part of |coes. Mosaic has, doubtless, its advantages; but, at the same 


While we are discussing the possibility that our artists may 


being, as asserted, more durable than the most successful fres- 
time, we ought not to forget that frescoes exist as old as the 


fi h ks have been selected for | oldest mosaics, and as perfect. The frescoes of Pompeii have 
wareiion ans Chonesr, Sganeee, Bhan care, Milton, Dryden, in some cases endured their two thousand years with as little 
from Chaucer is Gri-| injury as the mosaics themselves; and there are Medieval 
selda’s first trial of patience, from the “ Canterbury Tales,” 


too, as fect as any of the Mediwval mosaics. The 


frescoes, perfe 
Ata time when the advisability of substituting mosaic for Fn gee by Mr. Cope. When seen as close as an ordinary ca- | recently-discovered fresco mee in the lower crypt of the 
inet pi 


fresco is being hotly discussed, a few remarks may not be out 
of place on the comparative failure of our essays in fresco, and 
the probability of much more complete success in future efforts 


in the same kind of art. 


After it had been determined to make paintings in fresco a | 
principal feature in the mural decorations of the new Houses dark tones rub off with a touch, and possess meray ed the so- | also 
of Parliament, it must be admitted that every precaution was | lidity of that true fresco which incorporates itself so 
taken which appeared likely to ensure complete success. Itis | with the substance of the wall as to appear as much a part of churches, are still in fair 
true that the practice of that branch of fine art was entirely | the substance itself, as are the v' 
new to the English school of painters. Not only were Chote: delicate 


galities of the process unknown; but, in that broad, grand, 








them in order, is “ St, George o 


cture, this small fresco is careful and expressive ; but, | Church of 8. Clemente, at b 
even from the centre of the small apartment, it loses all that | tury, were found in beautiful preservation; and many of those 
marked distinctness of purpose which, in mural painting, the of the Giotto period, a thousand 
leye t to take in ata glance. The state of preservation of | thing like five hundred years o , are, where they have been 
| this palating is better than that of several of the others ; but the 


me, of the third or fourth cen- 
younger, but still some- 


, and rly cared for, still in good order. It should 
we ve conned thee p than e frescoes, executed durin 


xternal 
oroughly | the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries on Italian houses an 


, though exposed to the 


of marble, or the more | winds and storms of three or four centuries. But, after all, 
ot a sea-shell, next subject, taking | even if we prefer 
vercoming the 


to mosaic, why stick pertinaciously 
‘e are told that its freedom from gloss 








to fresco in all cases? 
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ak eet hibit i ral r ntin 3; ‘but why in meral country and a new life, a yet stronger? claim held him in Paris: | use of a machine for killing people. Nevertheless, could 
sehen « saectaiit We should wey sorry to find all our | his pow A mother still pad nee was incapable of bearing the | not do otherwise than adopt his plan. Louis, a celebrated 


cabinet pictures transformed to frescoes, notwithstanding its 

at quality of freedom from gloss. And then, this freedom 
from gloss was a mere accident, incidental to the kind of me- 
chanism used, for | of es ofa ere No eo 
was oil-painting invented, and its superior advantages an 
po an danovered, than fresco was gradually abandoned. 
And had Raffaelle lived to complete ifs decoration of the walls 
of the great chambers of the Vatican in oil, instead of fresco, 
as he had determined to do,—one great subject being already 
commenced at the time of his death there is little dotbt but 
the practice of fresco would at once have utterly disappeared 
as an obsolete method. The greater number of the vast wall- 
painting of the Ducal Palace at Venice are in oil; and few 
who have critically examined the internal decorations of that 
edifice will forget the noble character and ro preservation 
of the paintings on the grand staircase. It should be added, 
too, while on the subject of oil as a medium, that several oils 
now known produce no gloss in the colours, and yet leave 
them perfectly hard when dry. ‘ 

In conclusion, it may be stated, that although mosaic may, 
and certainly will, be introduced with great effect in our archi- 
tecture, painting, either in fresco or oil, should not be aban- 
doned on the score of its (asserted) inferior durability as a 
means of interior decoration. Fresh efforts should be made. 
Mr. Maclise’s “ Battle of Waterloo” is a Great step; and the 
separate works on which Mr. Dyce and Mr. Herbert are so 
cautiously engag may turn out successes. At all events, 
should all fail, there will be no disgrace in trying again. Even 
our great artistic rivals, the French, have not been ashamed to 
efface many of their earliest efforts at modern . The 
first attempts in Notre Dame, in St. Sulpice, and other build- 
ings, have recently go = tothe productions of more ex- 
perienced pencils. ly let our artists have sufficient space, 
suitably situate, and well lighted, and they are quite equal to 
the of producing for the nation a noble series of pictorial 
records, either in oil or fresco, on the interior walls of our 
public palaces; pictorial works which will equal, everf in 
monumental character, the greatest works of their Continen- 
tal rivals; not even excepting the glorious hemicycle des beau 
arts, the master-piece of Delaroche.— London paper, Sept. 20. 


HEREDITARY HEADSMEN. 


From 1685 to 1847—that is, during a period of one hundred 
and Cp ee years—the office of executioner in France has 
passed through seven tions of one family, who have 
adopted as their heraldic device a cracked bell between three 
red stars on a silver shield, having two hounds as sup- 
porters, with the motto, “sans son,” “ Without Sound”’—a 
rebus on their common surname, soon to become extinct. 
Their present representative, Monsieur H. Sanson, “ Ancien 
Exécuteur des Hautes (Zuvres de la Cour de Paris,” (Late 
seers Ot Se High be se of thy = he Paris,) - em- 

0 8 ure in putting in order, up, and pub- 
ee ng, memoirs of himself and his ancestors. 

The first volume has lately appeared. In two days the edi- 
tion was gone, which will rise no one who remembers 
that it was a Sanson (our author's grandfather) who had to do 
all the deadly work commanded by the first ch Revolu- 
tion. His fap et! destiny had been perhaps even 
more terrible. aries Jean Baptiste Sanson, born in Paris on 
the 19th of April, 1719, succeeded his father on the 2d of Octo- 
ber, 1726; and as it was im ble for a boy only seven years 
of personally to fulfil the office which fell to his lot, the 
po. oll an allowed him to employ, as a substitute, a torturer 
named Prudhomme; exacting, however, that the ill-starred 
child should be nt at all executions—which included, at 
that time, abominable cruelties—in order to sanction them 
legally by his presence. It is remarkable to find a case of mi- 
nority and amongst the potentates of the scaffold. 

The Sansons, isolated from general society by their 

iar position, have long enjoyed the reputation of being 
umane, well-educated, and even polished persons. To crown 
all, the ex-executioner is an advocate for the abolition of the 
punishment of death. He did not at all like the task of killing 
ple. The receipt of a big official letter, with the familiar 
ig official seal, containing, as he knew, some terrible order 
which his duty compelled him to obey, made him shudder 
with grief and terror, and tremble while he read the message. 
It may be an idea new to many people that an executioner is 
& person greatly to be pitied. 
One day, a big letter came as usual. M. Sanson took for 
ted that it was a judicial order to inflict the final penalty. 
Ie slowly mounted the flight of steps in front of his hotel, and 
entered his cabinet to break open the envelope and ascertain 
the appointed time and place. He found, instead, his “ Réyo- 
cation :” an order releasing him from his functions as execu- 
tioner. A strange and indefinable feeling came over him. He 
raised his eyes to the portraits of his ancestors; he gazed suc- 
cessively, he says, at their sombre meditative countenances, 
on which might be read the — which had hitherto mar- 
red his own existence. He beheld his grandfather, in a shoot- 
ae Goes mournfully leaning on the barrel of his gun, the 
o hand caressing his dog: probably the only friend he 
ever had. He beheld his father serious and sad, hat in hand, 
and dressed in the suit of mourning he constantly wore. He 
seemed thus to acquaint these mute witnesses with the close 
of the fatality which had weighed u their race, and to asso- 
ciate them with his next action. ging a bell, he called for 
water and a basin, and then, alone, before God, who sees to 
the bottom of the heart, he solemnly washed the hands which 
the blood of his fellow-creatures was no more to pollute. 
ae to his mother’s room, he laid on her knees the 
missive ot Monsieur the Minister of Justice. She read it, and 
turned towards him those affectionate eyes from which he had 
often derived h and courage, saying, “ Blessed be this 
day, my son! It relieves you at last of the evil of the 
heritage of your fathers. “The remainder you will enjay in 
Peace, and Providence, perhaps, may have further gifts in 
ore. 





The next day, eighteen candidates competed for the bloody 
eritance. ‘Their applications, backed by high testimonials, 
were handed about the ministerial ante-chambers. It is clear 
that there was no difficulty in replacing the retiring officer. 
As to M. Sanson, his resolution was tiken. He lost no time 
in selling his old hotel, peopled with bre recollecti 
























































voyage, and could not be left to expire uncared for by her only 


son. 

Three years afterwards, she died. In the mean while, M. 
Sanson felt conscious of having reached an age when it was 
too late to think of beginning life. He relinquished the idea of 
expatriating himself. Nevertheless, he quitted Paris, and chose 
a retreat so remote and safe as that nothing should reach him 
there to recal the occupations of his youth and manhood. In 
this retreat he has been buried for the last twelve years, under 
an assumed name: enjoying with a secret shame friendships 
which he feels remorse at acquiring, and of which he fears 
every instant to be robbed by the discovery of his incognito. 
As despairing men rush on the death they cannot escape, so 
our author, finding it im ble to banish the past from his 
thoughts, has yielded to the strange temptation of writing the 
book of which the first volume is now before us—a history of 
capital punishment and of decapitators, including the romantic 


incident thro which the horrible inheritance first entered 
his family, and which inheritance, he thanks God, he trans- 
mits to no man. 


Charles Sanson de Longval, first of the line of executioners, 
was born at Abbeville, in 1635, and lost both his parents in 
infancy. As if to avoid the reproaches which his posterity 
might be tempted to make, he took care to burn his portrait 
before his death. By a bitter mockery of destiny, the founder 
of a dynasty of headsmen was a “ gentilhomme,” that is, of 
noble birth. The Sansons took part, not only in the Crusades, 
but in the conquest of England. Another, Nicolas Sanson, 
the father of modern geography, had the honour of entertain- 
ing Louis the Thirteenth at Abbeville. A king of France, a 
Bourbon, slept two nights under the roof of a tamily, one of 
whose descendants was destined, one day, to execute another 
Bourbon, another king of France. 

Charles Sanson fell from the rank of lieutenant in the Mar- 
quis de Laboissiére’s regiment, to + of ae by mar- 

ing for love (and pe a little by compulsion) t | 
cxocutionar’s daughter, Marguerite ouanne, whom he had se- 
duced by very 1 means. The father-in-law would 
hear of no compromise: the son-in-law must be one of them- 
selves. The record of an execution which took place at 
Rouen, proves that the father rigorously exacted the condi- 
tions of the It states, “ That having to break (the 
limbs of) one Maistre Pierre Jouanne, the executor of high 
works, having forced his son-in-law, newly-married, to give 
the patient a blow with the frdn bar, the said son-in-law fell 
into a swoon, and was overwhelmed with hooting by the 
crowd.” The happiness which Charles Sanson bad purchased 
so dearly, away like a dream. Marguerite was soon 
taken to a better world, leaving him a son. 

Towards the close of 1685, the ancestor of the Sansons quit- 
ted Normandy, leaving there the ashes of the wife whom he 
had with so fatal a dowry. The stormy events of 
his passionate life had almost shaken his reason ; he was al- 
ways oppressed by a sombre melancholy, which heightened 
the sinister aspect given to his countenance by the profession 
to which he had himself. At Rouen, people retreated 
in terror as he ; they pointed him out to one another as 
a man grown old before his time. Few were acquainted with 
his eventful story; but the mere sight of him was eno 
“That's the executioner !” they whispered, and got out of the 
way. Glad to escape from so a notoriety, he willingly 
a rat ge roposition to go to Paris, and exc’ his pro- 
vin jurisdiction for that of the capital of the kingdom, 

On arriving at Paris, he was ob! to occupy the Pilori 
des Halles, w the ple styled “ L’H6tel du Bourreau,” 
the hangman's hotel. In front of this curious edifice stood a 
cross, at the foot of which bankrupts came to declare that they 
made cession of their ; after which they received the re- 
— green cap from the hands of the executor of justice. 

ide it was a , in which the remains of executed per- 
sons were kept until their interment. The contents of this 
shed awakened a strange ambition in Charles Sanson’s heart. 
What if, after infil death, he could succeed in surprising 
the secret of life ; if, substituting the scalpel for the sword, he 
could interrogate the inanimate corpse, and discover means of 
alleviating the sufferings of humanity! He laboured boldly at 
the task, undaunted - egy “—_ and by solitude. His re- 
searches were not in vain. He left some curious observations 
on the play of the muscles and the joints, and several recipes 
to cure affections of those portior® of our 0: ‘ 

The study of anatomy, and the preparation of certain re- 
medies, have been perpetuated}in the family. Among other 
things, they were in possession of a balm of sovereign efficacy 
bag the most inveterate pains. Our author promises to 

te the cures of patients who been sent to them in despair, 
by the heads of the medical profession. Those remedies were 
sold at very high prices to the aristocracy and to wealthy 
persons; but they were given gratuitously to the poor, 
which was only a just com ion. Perhaps superstitious 
fancies it have som to do with the effect of the me- 
dicaments. Charles Sanson, not being obliged to reside in 
Pillory House, let it for six hundred livres a year, and took up 
his abode in a spot which now forms part of the Faubourg 
Poisonniére, where his family definitely settled. 
am. = of the Sansons gives = a sketch of Se 

8 unishments, beginn ith degradation, the pil- 

¢ | amende honourable. Flagellation, he rejoices, 
is suppressed in France, although other nations are far from 
following the example. Sweden has abolished the whip, and 
the Pasha of Egypt no longer allows his soldiers and sailors 
to be bastinadoed. But if the Emperor Nicholas abolished the 
knout, he replaced it by the pleite—an instrument composed 
of long leather straps, which tear the flesh—and by the stick— 
the application of which for certain military offences is fre- 
quently followed by death. In the Austrian code of 1853 the 
punishment of imprisonment may be vated by strokes of 
ht Sg 

un amongst nt privileges, claim the t 
of giving as many as a hundred blows. Finally, Britannia 
self refuses to drop her cat-o’-nine-tails. 

Mutilations furnish a frightful chapter. There is not a part 
of the human body which not been the object of a special 

ent. Com with many such mutilations, death 
was mercy. Over the judicial modes of inflicting death, we 
pass, to arrive at that now practised in France. French 


her- 





r , in 
which seven generations of his race had lived, hedged in with 


oqpectaien and ignominy. His horses and equipage followed. | of death 


got = 8 ee ee — —_ or resuscitate the 

. en he r ever the hereditary 

5 — — —~ — he had enjoyed neither 
peace it. 

M. Ganson's firet idee wes to start for the New World. His 

father had been dead seven years; he had had the for- 

tune to settle his two daughters, whose 





are | when the Doctor p 
tuent Assembly, of w! he was a member, it excited con- | strict! 
ddundie mervinenn 


revolution, which made every citizen equal before the law, 
made him also equal, in case of crime, before the punishment 


way and plebeians in another. In 1790 it was decreed 
“In cases wherein the law shall pronounce sentence of death 
accused person, the i 


capitated, and that 


| means of a machine.” This machine 
took the name, not 


its inventor, but of Doctor Guillotin, and 
this mode of death to the Consti- 


that a medical man should advocate the 


; aristocrats were no longer to be executed in one | the lik 


anatomist, was ordered to report on it. “Experience and 
reason demonstrate,” he said, “that the mode of cutting off a 
criminal’s head hi a exposes him to a more 
frightful torture than the simple privation of life, which is the 
formally expressed will of the law. To accomplish that, the 
execution must be performed in an instant, and at one blow; 
examples prove how difficult it is to effect that object.” 

Formerly, for capital executions, féte days and frequented 
places were selected: in many towns, the instruments of pun- 
ishment—the pillory, the gibbet, and the wheel—were. per- 
manently displayed before the eyes of the public. It was dis- 
covered that the severest tortures did not attain the preventive 
end proposed. And now the guillotine does its work at early 
dawn, or before full daylight. M. Sanson hopes it will final! 
disappear, and cease to usurp a right which belongs to Diyi- 
nity alone. 

The executioner is the product of ling civilisation, and 
will be abolished by perfect civilisation. The usage of allow- 
ing accusers to execute the sentence, existed among the Ro- 
mans ; but afterwards, when the custom was abolished, in spite 
of their disdain for human life, they shared our sentiments of 
repulsion towards those who had to fulfil the melancholy task. 
Besides bein ards and messengers of the consuls, the lic- 
tors executed their decrees. The very name lictor is derived 
from the verb ligare, to bind, because they bound the feet of * 
criminals. But other persons, as soldiers, were often employed 
at executions, not only in camp, but also in town. The assist- 
ance required was regarded as a public service, and as no 
more a cause of dishonour than the death of a condemned 
soldier, with us, is thought to dishonour his comrades who 
shoot him. 

In Germany, before the executioner’s function was raised to 
the condition of an office, the youngest member of the commu- 
= or of the body corporate was compelled to undertake it; 
and as it happened that those so designated showed disincli- 
nation to obey the law, heavy fines were inflicted on refrac- 
tory subjects. In Franconia, a new-married man was yo 
to discharge the terrible duty by way of payment for the debt 
he had contracted with society. In Thuringia, the inhabitant 
who had last settled in the district where an execution was to 
take place, was charged with the performance of it. The col- 
2 of échevins, or sheriffs, of the town of Antwerp selected 
a butcher out of the oldest members of the corporation, to 
wield the sword of the law. In the Crimea, when the Crimea 
was a kingdom, the king deputed the complaining party to 
Ee the condemned mto death, A woman would thus 

ve to stab her husband's murderer ; and she could carry out 
this Lynch law with its utmost rigour. 

The English and American laws do not condescend to trou- 
ble themselves with a hangman. By a fiction which is not 
without its grandeur, they seem to disdain ising the 
instrument of capital punishment. Sentence of death once 
pronounced, the sheriff has to see, at his risk and peril and on 
his own responsibility, os the —aa is —— The 
“ hangman” is a person in the pay of the sheriff, and he hangs 
for oF gg agreed upon. iidg—cage M. Sanson—is not 
attached to the official functions which he fulfils. If he be 
despised, it is because he usually belongs to the dregs of the 
populace; if he be despicable, it is on account of the gv of 

which has de ed him to exercise his horrible trade. 

ut if he happened to fail the sheriff at the moment when the 
patient was led to the gallows, and if the sheriff found no 
other hangman, the duties of the sheriff's office would compel 
him to act as executioner himself. 
In Spain this place goes from father to son, and an execu- 
tioner is allowed to marry only into the families of execu- 
tioners. His house is painted red, and is detached from all 
other houses. No one holds any communication with them; 
they live isolated in the midst of the most populous cities ; 
men, women, and children, shrink aside as the Re- 
pulsed by their fellows, they take refuge in devotion. On the 
eve of an execution they may be seen in the churches praying 
fervently. They very often join their pious exhortations to 
those of the priest, and when the unhappy wretch has expi- 
ated his crime, they return to kneel on the consecrated pave- 
ment, imploring the Divine mercy for the soul whose earthly 
course they have herve A shortened. Divers accidents have 
demonstrated, in Spain, the inconvenience of this monstrous 
heirship in the office of executioner. One of the executioners 
of Burgos, obliged to replace his father, fainted several times, 
and, although maltreated and forced by six azils, refused 
to finish the execution. An executioner at ca fell se- 
riously ill every time he had to administer the rack. He died 
at last in a fit of furious delirium. The emoluments of Spanish 
re) emmy 2 are a. Fd the weeny oh every town 

ey have the t to exact, from eve er in e or 
poultry, the value of six sols. Vormerty, they levied tribute 
of eggs on the sellers of that commodity, and they joined to 
their other attributes the profession of criers at public sales. 
Lastly, they wore a consisting of brown cloth jacket 
with a red binding, a yellow girdle, and a broad-brimmed hat 
on which a ladder was embroidered in gold or silver. 

In the early days of French society, the man who put cri- 
minals to death, or who extracted confession by means of tor- 
ture, took the name of “ executor of high justice,” because the 
“Haut Justiciers,” including therein the royal judges, were 
the only persons who had ee gladii, the right of condemn- 
ing to capital punishments. name of “ tre des hautes 
ceuvres,” “ Master of high works,’ which they received almost 
simultaneously with the preceding designation, arose from the 
circumstance that executions and other afilictive or d iz 
punishments took place on a scaffold or a gibbet which com- 
manded the crowd, and assured to the chastisement a salutary 


publicity. The epithet “bourreau” first made its appearance 
under Louis the Ninth, about the year 1260. The learned 
are not about its etymology. According to Sauval, it 


is not derived from the Greek, the Latin, or the Celtic ; but a 
clerk, named Borel, having obtained, in 1260, the fief of Bel- 
lencombre, ae to the charge of hanging all the thieves 
of the canton, left his name to the profession. However this 
may be, it is certain that the word was originally a term 
of contempt, thrown bythe people at the executioner as an 
insult. 

Several decrees contain an express prohibition to treat the 
“executor of high works” as a “bourreau.” One decree sti- 
— that executioners shal! not be hindered from frequent- 
ng all public places, such as churches, walks, theatres, and 


like. From these decrees, and from the acts which gave 


that,| rise to them, it may be concluded that the office w M. 


Sanson has filled, has always been—unjustly, perhaps—the ob- 
ject of public autuaadiversiba. H maf the excess of 
sentiment which he mad Boren still notwith- 
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fixed upon a family, it was very rarely shaken off. If the 








inquest, which ought never to have been held, the husband 
post in the middle ages, as under the monarchy, was barren | was completely exculpated. 
of honours, it wag very liberally provided with rights. The| Mr. Andrew Gray, the reporter who appeared at the Old 
first, exercised in almost every town, was the right of “ ha-| Bailey on Tuesday, enters on the scene at a very critical mo- 
vage,” in | Latin “ havadium,” or “havagium.” This right | ment. Before the inquest was held, but after the second coro- 
consisted in on the grain sold at market, as much as/ ner’s decision to hold it, Mr. Gray appears. With a fine sense 
could be taken with the two hands. It had doubtless been | of the generally horrible, and in the way of business, Mr. Gray 
accorded to the executioner with the intention of providing | was the first to wind a sensation subject. He belongs to an 
for his wants, and relieving him from having to buy commo- | honourable and useful calling, for, as a class, reporters are re- 
dities which he could not always get for money. y per-| markable for a keen sense of propriety, and a special sense of 
, Sons refused to take coin which came out of such a purse. By | the importance of accuracy and caution; but he was so eager 
an ordonnance of the Chatelet, dated 1530, the executioner of| on the scent of a beautiful case of wife-murder, and was in 
bh = bp toll at fruits, verjus oon grapes), ripe Rage sm nate to be the finder of a special oe, that he “ee 
walnuts, hazel-nuts, “ ,and wool; on the pass ) tra: into a v ve indiscretion. ithout wie 2 
the Potit-Pont, on fishing boats lent : he poli 


, on every leprous patient at | quiries either of the police or of the coroner who had d 
Ladre in the fau ; on brooms, charcoal, oysters, fresh-| to interfere, he ado the mother-in-law’s statements and 
water fish; on cakes upon the eve of the Epiphany, on 


ble coroner’s officials, he colours up his picture with the j 
which at that time ran about the streets of Paris. He had| brush and free manner of an artist in such matters. In his 
also a claim on the clothing of the slain; at first he was only | way, Mr. Gray was said to be respectable; but his way was 
allowed to take the garments above the girdle, afterwards he among accidents, offences, and the deeds of unpleasant people 
obtained everything they wore. In certain cities, Orleans, for | generally. He attended the Greenwich Police Court and 
instance, the executioner levied a tax on ill-conducted women, | roner’s [nquests. He “ did” accidents of course, and this gave 
as is proved by a document preserved in the archives. The| him a natural taste for horrors. He seems to have gone very 
monks of St. Martin paid annually to the executor of high jus-| nearly to assume Mr. Phillips’s guilt. It is quite plain that Mr. 
tice, five loaves and five bottles of wine, for the executions he | Andrew Gray had no motive against Mr. ips; but Mr. 

rformed on their estates. The monks of St. Genevieve paid | Phillips’s guilt was a matter of some interest to a reporter 
im five sols yearly, for exemption from the right of “ havage.” | whose stock i: trade is a good criminal case. It is a strange 
On St. Vincent’s Day, the patron of the Abbey of St. Germain | life this, of an e2cident reporter; and we are rather glad to 
des Prés, the abbot gave him a pig’s-head, and made him walk | meet in the ‘iesh, even though at the Old Bailey, one of those 
in the front rank of the procession. Besides all these rights, Gees who do the bloody murder and Sooevas pemen® 
the executioner received a sum of money per execution. epartment for the cheap press. Their stock in e is a fine 
In 1798, the National Convention completely reformed cri-| flux of fine words and a copying machine, together with a 
minal jurisdiction as tar as rded executioners: deciding | supply of paper technically termed “ flimsy”’—not in a meta- 
that there should be one, paid by the state, in every vy oe phorical sense, as regards the substance of the information 
ment of the Republic. The salary of the executioner of Paris| which is impressed upon it, but only in relation to the thin 
was fixed at ten thousand livres (£400) a year. Another de-| quality of the innocent paper itself. e article Dem by 
cree of the 3 Frimaire, Year II., contained the singular clause | Mr. Andrew Gray was a model one. “Alleged Murder by a 
that, as | as the French government should continue revo- | Gentleman,” was its taking title; and “ Exhumation of the 
lutionary, the executioner of Paris should receive an annual | Body of the Deceased,” the stimulating and promising sub- 
supplement of three thousand livres. Truly, it was not at all | title. Then the article went on in a close approach to the his- 
too much for the harvest of heads required of him. torical line. Mr. Phillips’s riches, his wife’s beauty, his 
Under the Empire and the Restoration, the situation of exe-| mother-in-law’s affectionate anxiety, all were recapitulated 
cutioners remained the same as the Republic had settled it.| with much verbosity and in choice newspaper tongue ; but the 
In 1832, an ordonnance of Louis Philippe made very serious | libel, for such a jury pronounced it to be, stated as actual facts 
modifications. The number of executioners was reduced by | only the foolish mother-in-law’s insane surmises. “On Feb- 
one-half; and more thau one assistant was allowed in no town | ruary 12, the husband poured something out of a bottle into 
except Paris and Rouen. The Paris executioner’s pay was| her mouth, which took away her breath. . . . The mother felt 
fixed at eight thousand francs, or three hundred and twenty | that her daughter had been * Palmerized.’” Incidentally, be- 
pounds, perannum. In 1849, the President of the Republic | sides this allegation of murder, a hint of adultery was also 
still further reduced the number and the emoluments of the | thrown out in the article ; and all this Mr. Andrew Gray, pur- 
executioners. Letters patent have dwindled to a simple ap-| veyor of news, sold to the Weekly Times and Weekly Dispatch, 
pointment ; salaries have sunk to wages; and from all these | stating to the sub-editor of the former journal that he had 
facts M. Sanson concludes that when employments of this kind . 


slanders en bloc ; and being furnished with them by the — 
dealers in water-cresses, on sea-fish, and, lastly, on the pigs cy 





p! “made himself acquainted with the facts.” Both these jour- 
fall off so remarkably, the day is not distant when they will| nals inserted this Sensation Article. The Weekly Dispatch 
altogether disappear. afterwards apologized, but the Weekly Times gave up Mr. An- 

Prey sac ARN drew Gray to Mr. Phillips's solicitor. 


A WARNING TO REPORTERS. Of the authorship of this libel Mr. Andrew Gray was found 


" ? ilty on Tuesday last, and has been fined £50—a lesson to 
A curious case has just been tried at the Old Bailey, in poems f newspaper ie which will not be without its value. 
which a reporter—or, as it is in the language of the craft, a | The proprietors of the Weekly Times, we think, did right in the 
penny-a-liner—has been found a guilty of a malicious libel, and | yery unusual course of giving up a reporter. Probably they 
sentenced to pay a fine of £50. It seems that a well-to-do | felt that the profession itself would stand better if a careless 
horse-dealer, named Phillips, had married a lady who is de- | and hasty person such as Mr. Andrew Gray was made an ex- 
scribed as having been “ one of the handsomest women of the ample of. Smenes roprietors are very much at the mercy of 
day.” This peerless beauty, however, had a family drawback : | their subordinates, io the keen competition of the newspaper 
she had a mother whose temper was by no means 80 excellent | press to be the proprietors of an early edition of a good mur- 
as her hter’s person. couple had to wait | ger, the tem’ ion to a needy writer to be the first 
four years for their first child, and at the in’ event of | and the most explicit vendor, or even author, of is a spot. 
the birth of the first-born, ding to the custom of married | Mr. Andrew Gray’s counsel told the jury that, in his t's 
life, the mother-in-law came to assist. It has been said that person, the cause of the liberty of the press was at stake, 
one’s mother-in-law is one’s natural enemy, and there are cer-| and went so far as to e that Mr. Phillips ought to have 
tainly mothers-in-law who make it part of their existence to| peen much obliged to Mr. Gray for the opportunity of showing 
cultivate the wrongs, real or imaginary, of their married | that he was not a murderer and adulterer. According to the 
ve Experienced persons say that the best chance for|« able and energetic” orator, therefore, it is the duty of the 
wedded happiness is to get up a quarrel @ [owtrance with your | British press to enshrine in the immortality of any piece 
mother-in-law, at least in the honeymoon ; it may even be at- | of « information which reaches” such as M.. Tay, no 
tempted with success at the wedding breakfast. Unless} matter whose life, fortune, honour and peace such information 
a married man’s doors are closed once and for ever against his compromises. There is the rumour—that is undeniable—a 
mother-in-law, he has only half a wife. A wife with her mo-| wocherwoman or a mad woman gave us the information. 
ther at her elbow is an incomplete bride; and the confidante | Having access to a coroner’s clerk, who furnishes us with all 
of her tiffs, the hinter of domestic neglects, the s ter Of | the ex-parte statements which ought to be kept officially secret 
connubial wrongs and ee. must be got rid of by a de-| ang private, we somehow get hold of the fact that somebody 
cisive and early misunderstanding of the most serious and un- says he, or she, had reason to believe that somebody has mur- 
equivocal description. | If this, the second and most important | jcred somebody. We are bound to print it. It is a duty to 
act of matrimony, is deferred, the uences are dreadful society to print whatever somebody says, or is ready to 
to the husband. - The first zm of wedded life is always spent| wear that he or she believes to be truth. The ends 
openly or covertly, in deciding whether the horse or the grey | o¢ justice have often been assisted by printing such 
mare is to be the leader; but a husband stands no chance in reports. No matter if now and then you happen to 
this necessary struggle for the rems of wedded life, if the wife| yit the man and to denounce as a very like 
is backed by the experience of a veteran mother practised in murderer, and not improbable adulterer, a 
the art of husband taming. ~e . _. land innocent is, we believe, Mr. Gordon Ben- 
Poor Mr. Phillips was, we can imagine, never very thick with | ) ott’s theory of journalism. Mr. Andrew Gray’s trial will do 
his mother-in-law, but, in a moment of weakness, he permitted something to prevent this spreading very far here in 
her to be present at the birth of his little stranger. This event England. Already: it ene is acted upon more or less 
seems to have been a matter of great solicitude to the husband, | ,, cheap new: m ly. We deprecate the introduc- 
who engaged the service of two physicians of mark, and) tion of this iar insti of America—still more do we 
nurses of great fame and many experiences. But this was) yrotest against that view which discovers a moral beauty and 
sure to be wrong. If there is any time when the powers of| 5 .ocial benefit when the spoken slander of a fool develops 
the gyneceum assume despotic sway, it is at an accouchement. | jnto a printed libel of “our reporter.” If Mr. Andrew Gray’s 
The mother-in-law, if installed in the dictatorship of the | mishap, attended as it is with serious consequences to a poor 
month, appoints her own Cabinet Ministers. The priests and| man, teaches him and his fellow-craftsmen sobriety in 
riestesses of Lucina must be of her selection. Her own Dr. language, measure in statement, and a little more care in 
lop and her own Mrs. Gamp must be ouploged. The first investigating all facts, poor Mr. Phillips's private wrong 
overt act of the mother-in-law’s tyranny in Mr. Phillips's house-| yin become a public gain. At any rate, the reporter's punish- 
hold was to dismiss Mr. Phillips's two physicians, and to instal | (,nt—for punishment it is, to have been fined for libel and to 
her own in their place. Not content with this, she took into| stand in the dock—will do some good to writers of this sort. 
her silly head— the poor woman was mad—that Mr. | Tieir ready steel pen will be blunted for a season ; the fear of 
Phillips had, after the birth of his child, administered poison | tne Old Barley will check their exuberant fancy for the future; 
to his wife; and she became so violent and obstreperous in| .n4 if they listen to the severe warning administered by the 
her conduct that the physicians of her own choice had her) Gon mon Serjeant, they will not be so ready to print the next 
ee he Feet ae et | nea romans le yok sh, ba 
mischie' m done ; r wife 80 i ner’s .— Saturday i . 27. 
in body and mind that, what with cold water, and what with a = 
colder conduct, assertions that she had been poisoned by her 
a eee ee fever set in, and Mrs. MUSCULAR CHRISTIANITY 
died. ving fear of the 
a, 2 fall aot cnn tet her meathor kitted her; bet che env. ret he 
tainly did her best to kill her son-in-law’s reputation. She| Bishops are not usually very vivacious. The onerous dig 
went to the police, she went to the coroner, with a horrid | nity of their office prevents them lapsing into that liveliness 
whisper that her daughter had been murdered. Her husband | which generally mikty the genus homo. Temporal peers 
had administered poison to her with his own hands, and she, | are many of them, y hunters, deer-stalkers, intrepid 
the mother-in-law, ——_ see justice done on the murderer of / Alpine tourists, and otherwise 


esthetic activities. 
her poor dear lost child. This tale was so absurd on the face But into none of these healthful recreations is a bishop sup- 


ot it, and so devoid of a tittle of evidence to support it, that | conventional decorum to enter. Even ‘the “ recrea- 
that she | Me pH ee He Senaatinahap: Sacdesmey eee 

was the mother-in-law’s im it t wor- | dorses the i a tee 

Med ‘usar ctom Oak ker Gage tales nal. four months be grove.” It would chesk ears polite of all Belgravia if 

after Mrs. Phillips’s death, her body was exhumed, and at this | the daily papers announced that the Lord Bishop of St. Sanc- 









































tus-Major was bowled out b Laiewtin, after twenty 
splendid runs, or that the t erend ‘the Lord Bishop 
of Double-Diocese followed the hounds at the Mowbray Hunt, 
and came in at the death. In all this there may possibly be 
propriety, inasmuch as Fluellen says, “ There is reason in all 
things.” Still what is good for man must be good for a . 
and though in general it may be well for them to keep 
volatility down to the minimum d , yet there must be oc- 
casions when the otium cum dignitate mst have its dull mono- 
wy invaded. 

notable instance of this has just occurred in a quarter 
where we least expected it. A new era of muscular Christi- 
anity has been inaugurated by the Bishop of Oxford. Nar- 
rowly missing the archiepiscopate, because my Lord Shaftes- 
bury does not consider him “ evangelical,” he has been con- 
soling himself with lots of fun upon a village green. When 
last we saw him, as we stood by his side, he was gazing with 
that hard, pale, and apparently xible countenance into the 
Primate’s vault, down which the coffin covered with bishop’s 
velvet had just been lowered. And now we meet him, and 
are right glad to see him brave enough to set so wholesome an 
example, in the midst of old men and maidens, young men 
and women, indulging in the old-fashioned festivities and 
games of an lish harvest-home. 

The = of Oxford is a large landowner in the county of 
Sussex, and, having in his harvest “kindly,” he and seve- 
ral of his clergy resolved very wisely “to eat, drink, and be 

” on the occasion ; and as our historical reading turnishes 
no similar case, we venture to dwell upon this unique village 
festival a little. The day “was ushered in by prayers,” and 
there “was no sermon;’—a merciful consideration. Then 
came a famous dinner, rich and r, bishop, clergy, gentle- 
men and ladies, sitting down at the same table with Giles and 
his wife, and all the village peasantry. After “ ample justice 
had been done to the viands,” the rector judiciously deprecated 
all long speeches, and, by way of setting a good example, he 
——— oy = in one brief oration “ey: conceivable 
toast from the Queen to the cook who made the puddings.” 
The Bishop then, as “ Mercurius, the chief speaker,” rose to 
reply. We wish we had his speech verbatim—but thus much 
we gather: He returned thanks first—which we cannot un- 
derstand—for the Rector, then for the Queen, then for the 
Prince of Wales, then for the Bishop of the diocese, then for 
himself, and then for his son, Mr. id Wilberforce, the 
future heir of the property. So far went smoothly as a 
marriage feast ; John a corm was =—_ best ee, 
and the bold peasantry, their country’s appear to have 
known that enough was as good as a feast. But at this point 
the Bishop had to return thanks for “all the visitors,” whose 
health in jugs of beer had just been pro) He confessed 
“he utterly broke down” under (the weight of this heavy re- 
sponsibility. To “return thanks,” he said, for the London 
p ey “ was enough to break the back of any country bishop,” 
whose vertebra and lumbar are not, we presume, so 
enduring as those of other bishops; and ha ti- 
cally deplored his inability to respond for all the “Church- 
men, Churchwomen, Church-children, and Church-sueklings” 

resent, he wound up y Be for three times three for the 
— his lady, and “ for the cook that made the ee 
The assembly of radiant faces and satisfied appetites were 
dismissed by the Bishop with the following novel Fan 
charge :—‘* Go out and enjoy the games, don’t mind a 
tle rain, which never hurts us Sussex folk, who are not made 
of salt or sugar.” 

The games then proceeded, the woe | “being their life and 
soul.” He entered erenay “into all the fun ;” absolutely 
“threw sacks at blindfo! boys to throw them down.” 
When the women took the field to have a game of cricket, 
crinoline being laid aside on the occasion, he took the score 
himself (we would give for that autograph), and 
“looked on” with aye nt small ——s “ar in sk yt 
ness upon the mi ce upon the lawn. How 

es must ws saben as John the cowherd called out 
Rasy the milkmaid to trip it on the light fantastic toe! But 
to us all this is very human and very sensible, and calculated 
to do great good amongst village rustics—what Mrs. Grundy 
may say is another matter; but to read the account has done 
us much more good than reading all the proceedings of Con- 
vocation. We even prefer it to Athanasian Creed, or the 
decrees of the Council of Trent. These sports oul _gemes 
have been so long denounced by feeble-minded piety by 
tacit consent they have been handed over to “ Sabbathleas 
Satan,” and it has required no little to stand up and 
contend religiously for lawful recreations. We are very ’ 
ful, therefore, that the Bishop of Oxford has broken through 
the charmed circle of official routine, for when the le’s 


pastimes are joined in b ppantien. pierphe poem. 
clergy of all ominations eschew cant sa 8a) 


ly w th 

what theyall 
believe—that a man may be a very good Christian pow yet 
thoroughly enjoy cricket or bowls or any other healthful sport 
—much will have been done to bridge over the gulf w 
now injuriously se class from class. This accomplished, 
the so-called scep of the working classes will give place 
to a becomime reverence for the higher truths of that revela- 
tion which is intended alike for bishop and boor, for the peer 
and the peasant. We are very glad that the ecclesiastical 
sphinx has unriddled himself, and revealed himself a true and 
real man, with a genial human heart beating beneath his epis- 
copal vestments.—London Morning Star, Oct. 1. 


——_>—__—- 


RUSSIA; THE THOUSANDTH BIRTHDAY. 

Letters from St. Petersburg inform us that Russia celebrated 
her thousandth birthday on the 20th inst. ‘There were great 
rejoicings at St. Petersburg and Moscow, but the chief festival 
was held at Novogorod, which, as our readers are aware, is 
regarded by native historians as the cradle of the Russian 
pire, though the Poles a more modern origin to what is 
now called “ Russia,” and look upon it merely as an - 
dizercent of the Grand Duchy of Moscow, whose 
traditions it continued, and has not yet entirely departed 
from. 


But if the political origin of modern Russia is to be found 
in old “ Muscovy,” and if Muscovy had the misfortune to be 
subjected for two centuries and more to the Tartars—to whom 
she never would have been abandoned by Western Europe 


d the founder of Moscow was lineally descended from 
ftoric the great Russo-Norman-who, when. the Republicans 

ogorod were disgusted with , kindly went ov 
om thousand the blessings of 
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oscow Czars, it is clear that despotism in Russia was of a 
ss character in the ninth century than it has shown itself 
on several occasions in the nineteenth. le 

For this reason, and on account of the reflections which No- 

must suggest, it is well that that city should have been 
chosen for the t commemorative festival that has just been 
held. About alt a thousand years have now elapsed since 
the establishment of the Czarate of Moscow, and, according to 
many historians, it is there, where the great bell of Novogo- 
rod fe preserved as a trophy taken from the free city after the 
massacre of its inhabitants, that the Russian Empire ough* to 
celebrate its birthdays. Any departure, however, from Mus- 
covite traditions is desirable ; and no man—not even an Em- 
peror—can be expected, in recalling his ancestors, to dwell 
upon the merits of those who are known to have been the least 
meritorious. Whatever strict historians may say, it is better 
that Russia should regard Novogorod and not Moscow as “ the 
cradle of the*Russian monarchy.” Besides, in plain truth, 
Russia has not inherited Tartar-Muscovite traditions alone. 
Novogorod and the other duchies in which representative in- 
stitutions were maintained were not without their effect on the 
central duchy which destroyed and absorbed them. At the 
beginning of the 17th century the first of the Romanoffs was 
elected by the States-General of Russia, and in accepting the 
crown accepted also a constitution, which was abolished by 
Peter the Great, but which since his death has been constantly 
redemanded ; in the reigns of Nicholas, Alexander I., Cathe- 
rine, and her predecessors, by conspirators; in that of Alex- 
ander II. by the nobility of the Empire in open assembly. 

We have not yet heard that the uncovering of the Novogo- 
rod Memorial was accompanied by the publication of any new 
concessions either to the nobility or the peasantry, though the 
former are said to have expected that it would be made the 
occasion of granting them certain political privileges, while 
the latter are known to be in constant anticipation of such a 
cha in the Law of Emancipation as will give them for 
nothing the land they have hitherto cultivated on condition of 
either working or paying for it. Our letters state that on the 
19th inst, the Emperor, the Empress, the Heir to the ‘Throne, 
and the Grand Dukes Alexander, Vladimir, Alexis, Michael, 
and Nicholas, with the Grand Duchesses Marie and Olga, pro- 

by the Moscow Railway to Sotnitzki, and thence by 
steamer to Novogorod, where they were received by the no- 
bility of the province, the merchants of the city, and the elders 
of the village communes. The banks of the river Volkov 
were lined with peasantry, who are said to have exhibited the 
greatest enthusiasm and to have filled the air with their shouts 
as the Imperial steamer . 
On Sunday, at a quarter to 1, the news was received by tele- 
h at St. P a, howe the cx ‘ative m¢ t 
been uncovered at Novogorod. This was announced to the 
city by a ———— of artillery from the citadel. A Ze Dewm 
was sung in the Cathedral of St. Isaac, where Divine service 
already been performed by the Archbishop of Riga, in pre- 
sence of the chief military and civil authorities. The Square 
of St. Isaac was filled with troops of all branches of the service, 
who, after the 7e Deum, were paraded by the General-Gover- 
nor (Souvaroff). 

The peasantry were in a very excited state, but wherever 
Gen Souvaroff, the Emperor’s representative, appeared 
he was received with acclamations.—St. Petersburg was illu- 
minated in the evening, and gratuitous performances were 
given at the Grand Opera, the Theatre (Russian Opera), 
and two other theatres. Outside the Kazan Church the Novo- 
gorod monument was ——— in illumination lamps. 

A supplement to the Journal de St. Petersburg of the 2ist 
inst. pu es the following :— 
nen, eee Rn , Sth (2th) Sept. 

“ Their Imperial _ ies, On o_o p Sot omy Lay re- 
ceived with indescribable enthusiasm. This morning*the inaugura- 
tion of the monument took place. The festival was superb. The 

er was ificent. ere was a grand religious and mili- 
tary ceremony. e crowd was immense.—After the review a din- 
ner was given, in the open air, to the troops, by the merchants. 

Majesties took part in it. They were continually cheered.— 
Ev has passed over with perfect success. is evening 
there isa Banquet for the Court, and a general illumination.”— 
Times, Sept. 3 

GENERAL SCOTT’S PLAIN WORDS. 
Washington, March 3, 1861. 

Dear Sir,—Hoping that in a day or two the new President 
will have happily passed through all personal dangers and find 
himself installed as honoured successor of the great Washing- 
ton, with you as the chief of his Cabinet, I beg leave to repeat 
in writing what I have before said to you orally. This is sup- 

lement to my printed views dated in October last, on the 
Bighly disord condition of our so late happy and glorious 
Union. To meet the extraordinary exigencies of the times it 
seems to me that I am ty of no arrogance in limiting the 
President’s field of selection to one of the four plans of pro- 
cedure subjoined : 

First. Throw off the old and assume a new designation— 
the Union party. Adopt the conciliatory measures ——— 
by Mr. Crittenden or the peace convention, and, my life upon 
it, we shall have no new case, but, on the con , an early 
return of many, if not of all, the States whiclf have already 
broken off from the Union. Without some equally beni 
measure, the remaining slaveholding States will probably join 
the yy = 0g ! Confederacy in less than sixty days, when 
this city, g included in a an country, would require a 

000 troops to protect the 





Second. Collect the duties on foreign goods outside the ports 
of which the government has lost the command, or close such 
ports by act of Co. and blockade them. 

Third. Conquer seceded States by invading armies. No 
bt this might be done in two or three years by a Tune 
able General. A Wolfe, a Desaix, or a Hoche, with 300,- 
a men, ~ ng _—-~ i C= be 
of yet a greater number es, sieges, battles an 
Southern fevers; the destrastion of life and property on the 
other side would be frightful, however perfect the moral 
discipline of the invaders. The conquest completed at that 
enormous waste of human life to the North and North-west, 
with at least two hundred and fifty millions added thereto, snd 
cui bono? “devastated provinces, not to be brought into 
as with th 


7355 


conquerors, but to be held for generations 
8 at an expense quadruple the net duties or 

it would be possible to extort from them, followed 

by a protector or an emperor. 

— Bay to the seceded States: Wayward sisters depart 


haste I remain, truly, Wrsrietp Scort. 
To Hon. Wm. H. Seward, deh -s 





Tae New Prmate.—The Right Rev. Dr. Charles Thomas 
iene, see has accepted the of ae 
was at Westminster School, at Christe’ 


Oxford, where he graduated in 1815, being first class in clas- 
sics. He was public examiner in 1825. Having filled the 
office of tutor and censor of Christchurch, he was presented 
by his college in 1823 to the incumbency of Cowley, near Ox- 
ford. In 1827 he was presented to the rectory of West 
Tytheley, near Stockb: , Hampshire, and held it until 
1829, when he was elected by the trustees to the head 
mastership of Harrow School. In 1836 the see of Ripon 
was founded, and Dr. Longley was appointed the first bishop. 
On the resignation of Dr. Maltby, in 1856, Dr. Longley 
was translated to Durham, and on the death of Dr. Mus- 
grave, in 1860, he was translated to the Archbishopric of York. 
As soon as the forms can be completed, he will be 
installed at Canter! Cathedral as the Primate of All Eng- 
land. His Grace was born in 1794, and is the fifth son of Mr. 
John Longley, formerly Recorder of Rochester. It may be 
mentioned that there have been five precedents for a transla- 
tion from the throne of York to that of Canterbury. In 1396, 


may, any accession would be welcomed, if it gave a prospect 
of renewed employment for the starving operatives. The dis- 
tress in the weaving districts is grievous; yet there are no 
symptoms of riot or outrage. This is greatly to the credit of 
the afflicted labouring classes, and in itself‘ refutation of many 
an American slander as to the revolutionary tendencies of our 
industrial population. They have even, at more than one 
public meeting, voted down propositions favouring interven- 
tion in the civil war, whence, as they well know, the irtroubles 
originate.—One momentaryjruffie of the calm that usually 
pervades our metropolis remains alone to be noticed. On 
Sunday, the 28th ult., a not very numerous meeting of 
working-men was held in Hyde Park, got up by 
certain zealous but obscure sympathisers with Garibaldi 





Thomas Fitzalan otherwise Arundel was translated ; in 1451, 
John Kemp; in 1575, Edmund Grendall; in 1747, Thomas 
eye in 1757, Matthew Hutton. In every century since 
the 14th, with one exception, Primates of England have blos- 
somed into the fall-blown dignity of Primates of All England. 
Dr. Longley preserves the tradition for the 19th century.— 
London paper. 

Tue Typnoon at Canton.—The following is an extract of 
a letter from Hongkong, dated August 10:—“ A typhoon of 
terrific violence over Canton and Whampoa on the 
27th ult., enough of it being felt here to cause the detention of 
the Orissa. It is impossible to describe the havoc to life and 
property sustained in that part of the country, particularly in 
the towns of Canton and Whampoa. Of the latter it may ac- 
tually be said that there is not a house left standing, but the 
whole length and breadth of the country have suffered to a de- 
gree unparalleled in its own history. The loss of life at Can- 
ton is estimated at more than 40, persons, and the Manda- 
rins have paid already upwards of $15,000, at a dollar a body, 
for the recovery of corpses from the river. The boat popula- 
tion of Canton perished by the thousand, and there was hardly 
any safety in the frail tenements on shore. The river rose 12 
feet above the level of the highest spring tides. The mud 
docks at Wham were without exception flooded, and the 
vessels in them floated off the blocks, and were driven by the 
force of the wind hard and fast into the mud, one or two be- 
ing hopelessly lost; the others, perhaps, may be saved. Of 
the vessels in Wham) there were four or five driven ashore, 
and there was ly one of the others that did not sustain 
some very serious damage. 

The company had two steamers at Whampoa at the time— 
the China, then in the stone dock, and the Aden in the Reach. 
The China was within a few inches of floating, the water 
having come over the top of the caisson; had she actually 
floated, her destruction would have been certain. The Aden 
was able to get up her steam, and was kept from drifting by 
going ahead as hard as possible. Great credit is due to the 
officers of the China, and especially Mr. Blackmore, for the 
manner in which that steamer was secured in dock ; for it she 
had been but ordinarily secured the chances of her floating 
would have been much increased.” 





Tue Distressep WeaveRrs.—Lord Derby was on Monday 
elected chairman of the Executive Committee of the Cotton 
Operatives’ Relief Fund in place of the late Lord Ellesmere, 
and met with a cordial on from the Manchester men on 
taking his seat. The committee begin the winter quarter with 
a fund of £129,000 in hand, but tho it looks a handsome 


sum in the seuregate, we may say of its detailed distribution 
during the bleak and biting time that is coming on, “ What is 
that amongst so many?” The B: water-house Committee 
has increased its monthly contribution from £4,000 to £8,000. 


Some slight relief in another form has come in the shape of 
102,000 bales of Indian cotton, arrived at this port between 
Friday and Monday, out of the 370,000 expected from Bom- 
bay.—London paper, Oct, 1. 


Srenrricant; Francis IL. anp THe Czar.—A letter from 
Rome in the Gazette du Midi says: “The King of Naples has 
just received a letter from the Emperor ot Russia, in which 
the Autocrat makes vain effort to palliate, in the eyes of the 
ty Sea monarch, his two acts—the recognition 
of the kingdom of Italy, and the recall of his ambassador, 
Prince Wolkouski. ‘Let not your Majesty,’ says the Czar, 
‘regard my conduct as a mark of my little affection for you, 
or as a weakening of the friendly relations which existed be- 
tween us. The last word has not yet been said on the affairs 
of Naples, and I hope that a congress will soon settle them in 
a manner satisfactory for all.” 








AS RESIDENT OR DAILY GOVERNESS. 
N ENGLISH LADY, OF GREAT EXPERIENCE IN THE 
care and education of Children, is desirous of an engage- 
ment as Governess in a Gentleman's family. Besides the usual 
branches of a thorough English education, she would give instruc- 
tion in Music and French. 
Address, M. C., 90 Attorney 8t., New York. 
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The Weekly Budget from Europe. 

The English mails and despatches to the 4th inst. are nearly 
barren of interest or novelty, so far as politics are concerned. 
—The Queen remains in Germany, leading a secluded life.— 
There is reason to believe that the French government per- 
sists in urging our own to recognize the Confederate States of 
America, while our own is plying that of France with entreat- 
ies to withdraw its garrison from Rome.—The returns of the 
Quarter’s Revenue are deemed satisfactory, and a slight ad- 
vance is noted in Consols. But more acceptable than this is 
the announcement that Cotton from India has begun to make 
its appearance ip considerable quantities at Liverpool, more 
than one hundred thousand bales having been brought into 
that port within a period of forty-eight hours. A cargo also 
is reported as reaching the same destination, from China, the 
fact being considered indicative of future supplies from that 
country. This,we incline to believe, isan error. China has been 
for many years a large importer of Cotton from British India, 
where this cargo was probably produced and shipped in the 
first instance, being subsequently despatched to Liverpool un- 
der the temptation of an extravagant price. Come whence it 








and the Italian liberal cause. Thither, on mischief bent, 
resorted certain Irishmen no less zealous, but on behalf 
of their sovereign-lord the Pope; and it is obvious that 
a row ensued. A dispersed assemblage, a few broken 
heads, and a few Paddies at the police office next day, was the 
sum total of an insignificant affair, which under any circum- 
stances would not have greatly tended to the settlement of the 
Italian dilemma. 


Garibaldi, under care of the London surgeon sent him at the 
expense of his admiring friends in England, is said to be pro- 
gressing towards recovery ; and it is repeated with confidence 
that the Italian government has profited by the occasion 
of the Princess Pia’s marriage to pardon this trouble- 
some chieftain. Should he be either exiled or return 
voluntarily to this country, on one point he will be 
sorely troubled. He has learned by experience that the 
firmest and most disinterested supporters of himself, and 
of the consolidation of Italy, are to be found in that race, which 
is just now unjustly anathematized by two-thirds of his fel- 
low-citizens here.—Rusgia has celebrated, with solemn pomp, 
and amid unbounded enthusiasm, if journals speak the truth, 
the thousandth anniversary of her national birth. For reasons 
enumerated in another form elsewhere, Novogorod was the 
scene of the august ceremony.—At the same moment, Circas- 
sian Chiefs in London were presenting at our Foreign Office an 
Address to Queen Victoria, praying her Majesty to interfere 
between the oppressed peoples whom they represented and 
the Autocrat of all the Russias! 


The War; Fighting and Writing. 

There are at last some signs of a movement by General Mc- 
Clellan’s army. The advance guard has crossed the Potomac 
at Harper's Ferry, and after some little skirmishing has taken 
possession of Charlestown. Whether the main bodies will 
actually have another conflict on a large scale, or whether, as 
some suspect, this move is only meant to quiet the popular 
outcry against stagnation, it is not for us to decide or foretell. 
—lIn Kentucky, on the other hand, there has been movement 
enough, generally resulting (as the papers hereabouts tell us) 
in considerable advantage to the Northerners ; but to detail the 
marching, countermarching, skirmishing, evacuating this place 
and occupying that, surrounding and being surrounded, 
would demand more space than we can spare. 

Far more interest attaches in the foreign eye to a remark- 
able letter from General Scott, read before a great Democratic 
electioneering assemblage in this city on Monday night, and 
transferred to our columns above. It will be observed that 
it is dated on the 3rd of March, 1861, the very eve of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s inauguration. It will be seen also that the patriotic ve- 
teran assumed the possibility of a peaceful separation between 
the two sections of the country, whose inability to har- 
monize again may not now beeven hinted. Nevertheless, un- 
der cover of this high authority, Mr. John Van Buren, who 
brought forward the letter on the occasion named, did venture 
boldly to conceive a contingency in which it might be desirable 
to abandon this disastrous war. It is an undoubted fect that 
more than one Cabinet Minister, eighteen months ago, undis- 
guisedly avowed at Washington the same views as General 
Scott then held. But then this was before bloodshed and ruin 
had rendered the war an indispensable necessity. Now, the 
general silence as to this very letter is more significant than 
any comments upon it could have been. 

The Draft has been enforced in sundry parts of the country, 
and has caused no special demonstration of feeling. Here 
we are to have it on the 10th of next month, that is to say 
several days after the elections are determined, on which 


~ | many persons believe the issue of the war depends. 


A Raid by Land and a Raid by Sea. 

The dreary sameness of battles rife with sickening slaugh- 
ter, but productive of no political or military results, has been 
broken by two episodes in the story of the American civil 
war, which come out in bold relief against the monotonous 
back-ground. Weallude of course to the Confederate General 
Stuart’s late scamper into Pennsylvania, and to the Confed- 
erate Captain Semmes’s audacious assaults upon American 
merchant-vessels on the high sea. 

If any thing could be settled in these queer days, it might 
have seemed that the recent invasion of Maryland by the 
| Southerners, which terminated in the battle of Antietam, made 
| it clear that nothing could be gained to the Southern cause on 
this side of the Potomac, and that an overwhelming fo.ce of 
| Union troops guarded the passes of the river and held absolute 
| possession of the soil. So did not think the famous General 
Stuart, C. S., whose troopers have twice heretofore earned 
great distinction in this war, and have now made themselves 
more than ever conspicuous for daring and good tactics com- 
bined. Not to make a long story out of facts known to all the 
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world, and already become stale, on Friday of last week this 
thorough-paced Gen. Stuart, with a force of three or four thou- 
sand cavalry and a battery of Artillery, crossed the Potomac 
at Hancock, and returned safely into Virginia in three days 
time, by Nolan’s Ferry, carrying with him a thousand or so 
of captured horses and a considerable amount of pre- 
cious ,booty, in the form of clothing and boots and shoes. 
How he took quiet possession of Mercersburg and Chambers- 
burg in Pennsylvania; how he put the torch to sundry public 
establishments; how he galloped entirely round the immense 
encamped army of General McClellan; and how the North, 
being alarmed at first, thought best to laugh in order to hide 
its mortification—all this is familiar to every one here, nor can 
we dwell upon it with any satisfaction. General Stuart, it 
must be owned, is the very Prince Rupert of the party that 
likes to liken itself to the Cavaliers. 

But the Paul Jones of a later date, save in seamanship and 
dash, is not suggested by the exploits of Captain Semmes, the 
Southern nautical hero of the hour. We know that he is not 
breaking a blockade, nor encountering in single combat the 
Union gun-boats lumbering in chase of him ; he is burning 
and destroying the private property of individual enemies, 
thereby gaining nothing whatever for hisown cause save odium 
in the eyes of the world. Yet he cannot justly be called a 
pirate, inasmuch as the disgraceful maritime law of Christen- 
dom recognizes between belligerents the right which he exer- 
cises. And let it be considered by philosophers—espe- 
cially by that class of them ‘addicted to lauding the 
perfection their race has attained—how infinitely dis- 
reputable -it is that pillage and destruction should be under 
any circumstances allowed at sea. Man ingeniously defines 
what he calls his neutral territory. God—we speak with deli- 
beration and reverence—has plainly and grandly impressed 
upon the ocean the character of perfect neutrality ; it is not to be 
divided, or appropriated, or fenced in, or spoiled in any way of 
its absglute freedom. It is the great highway, open to all, be- 
longing to none; yet the navies of the world never dream of 
desecration, as they go forth, blessed by their respective priests, 
to make it their battle-ground and incarnadine its waves with 
blood. This idea may be fanciful, but we believe it is based in 
truth; and the truth may perhaps be recognised at some fu- 
ture day, when we pause from mutual destruction. 

It will be long time yet ere that day come. Just now, the 
main thing in war is to hit your enemy whenever and where- 
ever and however you can; the main thing in practical mora- 
lity is to transfer as much blame as possible from your own 
to others’ shoulders. Therefore, Captain Semmes, C. 5&., 
having burnt, sunk, and destroyed on his present cruise in the 
Alabama a dozen hapless merchant ships, in spite of 400 U. 8. 
war-ships, lists whereof are occasionally paraded in the news- 
papers, it behooves Northern journalists to look about and see 
where they may cast the blame. And there stands the general 
scape-goat, England. The cruel steamer was built in England, 
and is armed with English guns! Then comes the old 
twaddle about violated neutrality, which is too absurd -to 
argue upon and too old to repeat. How many times 
more shall it be said that English law courts do not 
maintain a corps of detective police-officers? If the 
law has been openly violated in the building and equipment 
of the Alabama or other ships, how happens it that one hears 
nothing of the U. 8. Minister in London, or the local U. 8. 
Consuls, in connection therewith? But so it is. Slower ships 
or less vigilant officers invite enquiry, comment, reproof— 
neither of which have we the least notion of attempting—but 
poor old England must be blamed! There is one consolation ; 
she is used to it by this time, and her shoulders are broad. 

Is it strange, or is it not strange, that this war has produced 
among writers for the press some of the oddest notions of 
right and wrong that ever- were promulgated? That grave 

and respectable paper, the Commercial Advertiser, which par- 
tially shields England in the matter just broached, startled us 
the other day with a most eccentric notion on the code of 
military and international honour. It actually congratulate d 
its readers, in perfect good faith, on the accession of eighteen 
deserters from the British army, who had joined a regiment at 
Riker’s Island! Didit never occur to our neighbour, that those 
men were perjured scoundrels who had dishonoured their 
flag, and who therefore would be the likeliest vagabonds to do 
the like again, if it suited their purpose? Oh, no; they were 
English deserters ; that was enough; “of course they were 
cheerfully and gratefully accepted.” We don’t envy the tone of 
mind which suggests a welcome to such as these, or prompts 
a pen to record the incident with pride. 





An Advance ; from “ Monitor” to “ Director.” 

When Captain Ericsson surprised the naval world, one fine 
and rather perilous morning, with his newly-invented or ear- 
liest-adapted process for reducing “hearts of oak” to despair, 
the external world was bidden to read, in the name of the 
“Monitor,” its doom if it did not take heed to itself. Well, 
the world rubbed its eyes, sneezed once or twice, and then 
went on its way much as before, building experimental ships 
and blazing away with experimental cannon, just as though 
man’s chief end was fighting his fellows and filling the universe 
with smoke and noise. 

But an awful change is on us; the Monitor's hint was un- 
regarded, and a Director is launched (in print). A correspon- 
dent of the Boston Traveller, writing from on board the U. 8. 
sloop of war Kearsage in Algesiras Bay, announces an inven- 
tion before which every flag is to be lowered, inasmuch as it 
secures such supremacy for its happy possessors that resistance 
is henceforth impossible. The nature of this discovery is kept 


that it combines every requisite offensive and defensive—that 
it is the thunderbolt of Jove and the shield of Achilles, 
“ rolled into one.” Must this not be so? Just ponder 
ona few of its perfections, as described in the modest letter 
before us: “it has electrified the officers of this ship” (the 
Kearsage); “ it totally eclipses anything yet announced ;” “ it 
is the event of the 19th century ;” “it revolutionizes the whole 
theory of naval warfare ;” besides this, the Monitor or New 
Tronsides would wither away before it; and withal it is “sim- 
ple in design, complete in construction, and certain of execu- 
tion,” it needs no experimental trial, and can be fitted at any 
Dock-yard, in three weeks. Very properly, the inventor, a 
Mr. Whittaker, First Assistant Engineer of the Kearsage, has 
been sent home to put so grand a power into pro- 
per keeping. It remains only then for us to sing 
a dirge over sundry departed glories; for, if all this 
be true, we quite agree with the writer whom we quote, 
that “the navies of the world must disappear before this new 
and terrible opponent.” On the other hand, we may well re- 
joice that “through its aid the Union will be restored ;” even 
though we might have amoment’s qualm over the corollary 
which concludes the sentence quoted: “and the nation will 
take her proper place as director of the affairs of the world.” 
Perhaps though, other nations will make a virtue of necessity, 
and unite in the cry: Armadillo Americano! morituri te 
salutant. 





Requiescat. 

“A Reader” forwards us a very scorching article on the no- 
torious Mr. Train, cut from a New Hampshire paper, with the 
request that we will transfer it to our columns. We must de- 
cline to comply—and for two reasons. In the first place, we 
do not think that the individual in question is worth any more 
expenditure of powder and shot. In the second place, we see 
symptoms that the man is undergoing persecution at the hands 
of many New England journalists, for reasons altogether dif- 
ferent from those which moved us to attack him. Comical as 
they were, there was something so utterly indecent and out- 
rageous in the fellow’s anti-British denunciations, that we 
could not keep our pen entirely off him, even when he was 
fresh from the hospitalities of the American Secretary 
of State. All this time, not a few newspapers chuckled 
at {his mouthings, or let him go unreproved. Sudden- 
ly, however, Mr. Train weaves into his philippics a 
terribly scathing assault upon the institution of Abolitionism, 
which he is pleased to describe as no less “ rotten” than sun- 
dry other institutions whereof he gabbles. This change brings 
the whole pack down upon him. He might libel a friendly 
nation, and his folly was rather pleasant than otherwise. He 
comes to close quarters with Emancipationists, and an outcry 
against him rings through. the land. Let every tub stand on 
its own bottom; we have nothing to do with any fight be- 
tween Mr. Train and Mr. Sumner, if such were possible; and 
therefore, we say, we respectfully decline to give him any ad- 
ditional importance. 

Mexico; A Step Gained by the French. 

The French 90 gun-ship Masséna has brought news to this 
port from Vera Cruz, dated on the 26th ult. One item will 
be universally acceptable. General Forey, on arrival in 
command of the expedition, has superseded the notorious 
Monsieur de Saligny in his diplomatic functions, which is a 
relief at once to France and to Mexico. The French ad- 
vance upon the capital has not commenced. 

ns 


Drama. 


The pleasure seeker in this metropolis—if he seek pleasure at 
places of public entertainment—may, just now, command the 
choice of rather unusual privileges. Wherever his taste directs 
him—whether to the classic precincts of Broadway, or the Oriental 
wilds of the Bowery, theatres and concert-rooms stand invitingly 
open, and woo him with spectacles of mimic life, wherein laugh- 
ter and tears are sweetly or strangely blended. At no considerable 
expense, either of time or money, he may, within the brief com- 
pass of a single week, gather, and group in his memory, histrionic 
pictures that will not soon be effaced. Does he affect Thalia? He 
may see, at Wallack’s, a standard English comedy, “ one of the 
real old sort,” produced with suitable eleg , and played 
with fascinating vivacity. Against this, he may match a 
more modern, but not less sprightly play, in which, at her 
own theatre, Laura Keene shall bewilder him with brilliancy, 
or Wheatleigh charm him, like Quin of old, with dignity and decla- 





who is not satisfied with actors like Blake, Wallack, Gilbert, Smith, 


mour and irresistible merriment of Hackett. Or, if he sigh for 
Melpomene and incline to “ the melting mood,”’ he may, at the 
same theatre, witness a bit of tragic acting by Mr. Forrest, which 
shall make him think of granite monuments in a state of mind, or 
the whistling of an easterly storm over the black rocks of a New 
England coast. Another step—to the Winter Garden—and 
he may neutralize this violent sensation, with the intellectual 
acting of Booth—last and brightest of that famous name 
—whose_ rank is foremost among the tragic actors of 
America. Nor shall the silver charm of music be wanting 
to plete his pl e, while the agile baton and the smile 
of Apollo remain to Mollenhauer and Stoepel, Baker and 
Dodworth. With all these opportunities—not to specify further— 
he may find satisfaction and delight, motives for mirth and themes 
for reflection. 

Something, however, is demanded from the pleasure seeker, in 
exchange for these enjoyments thing, without which their 








grace is tarnished, their spirit chilled. Not “ rascal counters” 
merely—which, though they fashion clods, do not vivify art—but 
patient and kindly consideration for the defects and blemishes 
alike of plays and players. What actor without his faults? 





secret; but, from what is said of it, we may fairly presume 


What manager without his blunders? What play without its 
weakness? What stage without its “sticks?” There is always 


“a fly in the ointment.” Agricultural poets have mentioned the 
thorn that abides with the rose. Solomon on Vanity exhausts 
this subject, as well as most others. Nothing is so easy as censurc ; 
nothing, generally, so profitless. It may not be worth while to 
praise; but it is equally vain to blame. Eclectic taste and Liberal 
judgment are indispensable qualifications for him who would be 
pleased. Oiled with good nature, the wheels of life run easily, 
and make no discord. Thus the state of vanity becomes a state of 
comfort. Lord Melbourne rebuked a misanthrope, by bidding him 
be amused at the red back of a boiled lobster. “ Drop the cur- 
tain,” said Rabelais, at his last gasp; ‘ the farce is over.” 

As I write these word>, I am thinking of Mr. Booth’s recent 
performance of Richelieu. Having seen him play Hamlet, it 
is only by making liberal allowances for the extravagance 
of the part and the false taste of the multitude, that 
I can enjoy seeing him play the Cardinsi Duke. He is 
powerful, of course, by reason of personal magnetism; 
in the few humorous passages, his acting is delicious; in the col- 
loquial portions, perfect. Nobody can help sympathizing with the 

hb ter of Richelieu, as depicted in Bulwer Lytton’s romantic dra- 

ma; nor is that sympathy weakened by the interpretation of Mr. 
Booth. But we must not apply the strict test of nature +o either 
character or interpretation. Mr. Bulwer has exaggerated: Mr. 
Booth exaggerates in even more than a corresponding degree. 
The result is a good performance in a bad style—one that can be 
regarded as thoroughly admirable, only on the ground+that the 
part of Richelieu requires force rather than intensity, to make it 
effective over the multitude. This is the old doctrine of defe- 
rence to popular taste, a doctrine which, resembling charity in 
but one particular, is made to “cover a multitude of sins.” 
There is an antique story—familiar, doubtless, to most readers, 
but singularly apposite here—of a countryman who went to sce 
Garrick play Hamlet. Fielding tells it, I believe, in the novel of 
“Tom Jones.” The boor remarked that Hamlet, on seeing the 
Ghost, behaved just as anyone else would have done ; but that the 
King was indeed an actor. A kindred judgment would, doubtless, 
approve Mr. Booth’s Richelieu in comparison with his Hamlet, 
and would also prefer the Richelieu of Mr. Forrest. This latter is 
certainly more effective, because more forcible; though it lacks, 
altogether, the delicate blending of lights and shadows, the touches 
of nature, and the consistent irregularity, so charming in Mr. 
Booth’s personation. 

In expressing this pref , [do not intend to participate in 
the old and ever-recurring controversy as to the acting of Mr. For- 
rest. He has been for many years active and successful in the dra- 
matic profession. He has received, in large measure, both ap- 
proval and abuse. His admirers ider him faultless ; 
his critics—less numerous—admit in him little or no excellence. 
Doubtless the truth dwells in a medium between these rival judg- 
ments. It is not worth while, however, to meddle in the dispute. 
Life is much too short for discussions—unless about bubbles ; 
which, being of air, are worthy of airy treatment. Asa materialist, 
in the dramatic art, Mr. Forrest is foremost and alone—without a 
model, but not without a great many shadows. On that eminence 
I am content to leave him. It should be mentioned, by the way, 
that his engagement, as also that of Mr. Hackett, is progressing 














mation. Not contented thus—and he must indeed be capricious, and 


and Young—he may pass to Niblo’s, and riot in the luxuriant bu-| Em 


brilliantly at Niblo’s Garden. After next week though—so it is 
teported—Mr. Hackett will be succeeded there by Miss Matilda 
Heron. Happy faces will greet him wherever he goes, and happy 
hearts remember him when he is gone. 

The new week gives promise of newer pleasures, A new comedy, 
called “‘ Bosom Friends,” is to be played, at Wallack’s, while an- 
other, called “No Rest for the Wicked,” is to supersede “ Peg 
Woffington,” at Laura Keene’s. Mr. Blake appears in a new réle 
—a novelty indeed. Meanwhile, Mr. Booth will continue to de- 
light his audiences, in various characters ; and—as I scarcely need 
to say—one of the delighted will be MERCUTIO. 


Music. 


The German Opera, at Wallack’s old Theatre, is the best musical 
entertainment just now in town—in fact the only one, at least of 
the operatic genus. 


Facts and Fancies. 


A marriage is about to take place between the Hon. Charles 
A. Murray, C.B., her ss Minister at the Court of 
Saxony, and Miss Edith apes fourth daughter of the 
Right Hon. J. W. Fitzpa k, Lord Lieutenant of Queen's 
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the Elstow harriers were hunting a hare, which took to the 
line of the Cambridge and ord Railway, when a train 
from Cambridge was discovered co along at a brisk rate. 
Every endeavour was made to call off the hounds, but without 
success, and the engine ran into the pack, instantly killing five 
of the hounds and cutting off the leg of a sixth, which conse- 
quently had to be Senveyed——--eaty Treffz has been mar- 
ried to Herr Johann Strauss, the well-known waltz composer. 
———Gibson has sold his coloured Cupid for fifteen hundred 
pounds. Will not the Abolitionists be after him ? Asa 
pendent to some good advice on cricketing, in another column, 
we note a match senate plaged between “ Eleven of England 
and one Gentleman v. Twenty-four of Ealing and District.” 
These sliding numbers are an undesirable innovation. 
Mr. J. T. Lloyd, of this city, has published three very elaborate 
maps—one of the Mississippi River, in sections, from St. Louis 
to the Gulf of Mexico; one of the United States; and one of 
the State of Virginia. All are valuable to those desirous of 
tracing the course of the war. The Courrier de Verdun 
mentions a rare instance of — Collas-Gattelet, 
member of the Council General of the Meuse, i lost 
a horse at the age of forty-five. The Boston nseript 
states that, on a late occasion, when Mr. Booth played Hamlet, 
at the Winter Garden theatre, in this city, an allusion to Eng- 
land, made by the Clown, in Act V., was received with “tre- 
mendous cheering.” This the Transcript calls “ iotism” — 
thereby confoun love of country with that silly prejudice 
inst a foreign nation which was rebuked, in advance, by 
Washin n himself. Moreover the 7ranseript is mistaken as to 
the fact. Like many similar allusions, made by other clowns than 
those of Shakspeare, the one in question occasioned but a slight 
stir, scarcely perceptible, and that among the people who 
frequent the ries, —Additional relics of the unfortu- 
rate party of guides who perished while attempting to climb 
Mont Blanc with Dr. Hamel, in 1820, have been found on a 
glacier, near Chamounix. Several of the —s ad- 
mirers and co-religionists of Daniel O'Connell, have under- 
taken the erection of a monument to his memory, in the town 
of Ennis. The Haddingtonshire Courier states that the 
square central tower of the old Abbey Church of Hadd n 
—an edifice in which John Knox and George Wi 
preached—is in danger of total ruin, in consequence of decay. 
The punishment of tarring and feathering is said to 
have — in the time of Richard I, when it was enacted 
that “ If any man be taken with theft or pickery, and therein 
convicted, he shall have his head polled, and hot pitch poured 
on his pate, and upon that feathers of some pillow or cushion 
shaken aloft, that he may be thereby known as a thief, and at 
the next arrival of the ship to land, be put forth of the 
company to seek his adventures, without all hope of return to 
his fellows.” —Two ex-Presidents of the United States 
have died since the beginning of the war—Mr. Tyler and Mr. 
Van Buren ; and there are three still living—Messrs. Fillmore, 
Pierce, and Buchanan.——————Mlle. Felix, Rachel's sister, 
is acting in Paris, with success—————-A Western ex-member 
of Congress says he has forty-two feet of boys in the war—re- 
ferring io his seven sons, each six feet tall. The French 
Government is about to establish an archeological school at 
Rome, in the Farnese Palace, which the Emperor recently 
bought from the King of Naples. The pupils will live in the 
. “The Man of the World” was written by Mack- 
in the actor, whose real name was McLoughlin. The original 
title of the piece was, “The True-born Scotchman.” It con- 
tained so penny setelenh remarks on statesmen and politicians 
that the requisite license for the stage performance was re- 
fused. It was written in 1764, but was not played in London 
until 1781. A Philadelphia paper, commen: on the 
scarcity of oysters this season, says that fully five h ves- 














































































definitely interdicted G 1 Hardee (C. 8.) is said to 
be dying with consumption. He is well-known as the author 
nounced to appear on the high rope inside the Crystal Palace 
noun: appear on e the 

one day late] Pand to terminate lis Getfovmance b a terrific 
descent to foremost 


, head —- ——— 
splendid Arabian horses have arrived in pm, from Algeria, 


sanyo {heen Gepaien oa den = 
, ‘0 Liew to be 
Lieutenants. Besides these a certain number of non-commis- 
sioned officers have obtained an advancement to which they 
could not have looked forward under the old system, which by 


some was considered to be so specially favourable to merit, 
and opposed to aristocratic nepotism. 


for the use of the French Chasseurs of Guard, now in| The important occasion of constituting these new regiments 
garrison at Meaux. on an Imperial footing has been signalised by a general order 
Semen ent under the hand of the Duke of Cambridge, who “ hails with 

Tue Quarter'’s Revenve.—The Revenue Returns for the | Satisfaction an event which he trusts may be conducive to the 
year and quarter en yesterday must be regarded as on the best interests, while it will be of advantage to the troops whom 
whole exceedingly ry. One of the greatest interests |it may concern. He feels persuaded that the glorious deeds of 
of the country is suffe the severest depression, and many | #fms for which the Line and local troops have been ever con- 


others suffer with it. In these circumstances it would oa 
have been astonishing if in those sources of the public income 
which are most nearly connected with production and con- 
sumption a serious off had been reported. This, how- 
ever, we ~ ~e A e ipts from Cust have been 
more A t they were in the corresponding quar- 
ter of last year. The Excise shows a large deficien 4 but this 
was to be expected, as the revenue of the corresponding quar- 
ter of last year included receipts from the then unrepealed 
paper duty. The Property Tax, which is affected by varia- 
tions in the collection, shows a nominal decrease; but under 
all other breads of revenue an increase has taken place, so that, 
although the deficiency under Excise is £617,000, and under 
sg aad Tax £17,000, the net decrease is but £34), and this 
in the face of remissions and distress. 


Ovituary. 


Sm J. Inevis, THE DerenpeR or Lucknow.—We an- 
nounce with profound regret the death of Major-General Sir 
John Eardley Wilmot Inglis, K.C.B., Colonel of the 32nd 
Regt., and Commander of the troops in the Ionian Islands. 
The deceased hero died on the 27th ult., at Homburg. It will 
be remembered that, at an ony period of the Indian mutiny, 
this distinguished officer was in command of the garrison at 
Lucknow, and defended that position with a very small force 
of British soldiers, already enfeebled by privation and by the 
diseases incident to a climate, aes an enormously 
dispreportioned force of mutineers. For that noble defence he 
received the honour of being made a Knight Commander of the 
Bath. Subsequently he was appointed to the important post 
But is health, shaken bythe long anziety and despersie pri 

t anx - 
vations of the defence o! Lacknen, ape A to be reestablish: 
ed in so adverse a climate as that to which his new duties 
consigned him. He continued to sink until his medical ad- 
visers theught it their duty to recommend that he should try 
the more congenial air aye Sir John Inglis was ra- 
ther over 50 years of age. In 1833 he received his commission 


spicuous will not be forgotten by them now that they are about 
to form one united army, and that the only feeling of rivalry 
which will henceforth exist between the various corps will be 
a high spirit of emulation as discipline and good con- 
duct during peace, and of gallant bearing and devotion should 
their services be hereafter called for in the field.” With these 
words his Royal Highness “ most heartily and cordially wel- 
comes” these regiments to the Imperial army ; while Sir Hugh 
Rose congratulates them on their entry on a career “ which 
will open to them a wider sphere for giving proofs of their de- 
votion to their duty and the cause of their Queen and coun- 
try.”—Daily News, Oct. 1. 


The journals register the nominations of officers accordingly 





giments, 101st to 109th. 


Tae GRENADIER GvaRDs.—Col. the Hon. H. Hugh Man- 
vers Percy, V.C., now commanding the 1st battalion of the 
Grenadier Guards in Canada, is, we are informed, about to re- 
sign the command he now holds, and will go on half-pay. It 
is said his health will not admit of his passing the approach- 
ing winter in so cold a climate as that of North America. Col. 

ynyard will, it is said, succeed him.—Col. Bruce has re- 
turned home from serving in the 1st battalion of his regiment 
in Canada. It is rumoured that he will take the command o 
the 2d battalion, quartered at Portman Street.— Times. 





Tue 100TH aye the 9th of August, the whole 
of the troops in garrison at Gibraltar were paraded on the 
North Froat to witness the presentation of the Victoria Cross 
for gallant service in the field to Capt. H. G. Browne. Sir 
Ww. © , K.C. B., the Governor, surrounded by his 
Staff, oy to Capt. Browne this special token of honour 
from Sovereign. A numerous company from the Rock 
had been to the North Front to witness the spectacle, 
and’ the scene was further enlivened by the presence of the 
officers and men of the 8ist French regt., who were at the 
time encamped outside the gates. To them, as soldiers, the 
public brag spy of gallant conduct would, from professional 


as ensign of the 32nd , and itis a rather remarkable fact | 8Y™ , be a matter of greater interest even than to the ge- 
that he served in that regiment in every grade, from Ensign to body a spectators. The service for which this decora- 
full Colonel.—London paper, Oct. 1. : tion has conferred is officially recorded as follows :— 


os “ For conspicuous bravery in having, on August 21, 1857, dur- 
Lorp Grorcr Gorpvon.—On the 25th ult., the Rev. Lord ing the siege of Lucknow, gallantly led a sortie, at great per- 
Gordon died at his rectory, at Chesterton, near Peter- sonal risk, to spike two heavy guns which were doing conside- 
borough. deceased nobleman was the third son of George, | Table damage to the defences. On reaching the battery, Capt. 
ninth Marquis of Huntly, and was therefore the brother o Browne removed the shutters and jumped into it. The result 
the presen uis. He.was born in 1794, and was conse- | W48 that the guns were spiked and 100 of the enemy killed.” 


it marq 
quently in his 69th J Land Gomme seek. little or no pete 
in Ast Two additional companies of Royal Engineers have been 
public affairs, an ne roe re See py an b- c in gi th the 


oO 
his parish, where his unobtrusive 
secured pect.— cent order for mtation. The corps now consists of 40 

bias quessal sen companies, six of which are t companies, for the augmen- 


a vn ptain tation of those serving in India and the colonies. The two 
sels engaged in the oyster trade have been ed, or seized Foot and Ensign of a —— ee new companies are to proceed to India ——Rumour makes 
She coal) bests eonslly erploged in tatching oysters Nave Oe |Siar sam e™ nn Late Sk, at Fates Cueto, Gemennet, in bio] Ste Ss Cen eees of Weles cleisiny Le mote 

e usually emp! in ve i 
from the Shores. -——The following, it is said, Tis yeas. Be — od S — 





was printed in a play-bill some thirty ory ago: “ After the 
comedy of ‘ Town and Oeaatty. in which Booth appears as 
Reuben Glenroy, Mr. Edwin Forest will recite Gold- 
smith’s Epilogue in the character of ‘ Harlequin,’ and 
conclude by leaping through a barrel on fire.” —————— 
The taxable property in San Francisco this year is estimated 
at $50,000,000. The entire population is over 90,000. 
The large picture by Guido, once in the National Gallery, Tra- 
falgar Square, which represents iene beng attired by the 
Graces, has been sent to Edinburgh, eR | addition to the 
National Gallery of Scotland, adame Alboni intends 
to close her professional career. She will visit London for the 
last time in the spring of 1863. It is understood that 
the next number of the Adantic Monthly will contain Mr. 
R. W. Emerson’s opinions on the President’s Emancipation 
Proclamation. ‘The number of insane in the U8, re- 
»rted by the census of 1860, was 23,573 free, and 406 slaves. 
Bt the idiotic there were reported 16,288 free and 1,579 slaves. 
Ata negro theatre, says an exchange, the printed pro- 
mme has the following liberal announcement: “Take no- 
A portion of the upper tier has been reserved for re- 
epectable white folks, at half- ‘. 24,620,425 bushels 
of wheat were raised in Ca: West, in 1860, The Port- 
land Advertiser says that Cincinnati is pronounced by ba 
body a wicked city, being called sin-sin-naughty——_——The 
inhabitants of New Zealand, last year, num 98,915. 
A movement against the use of crinoline has co; 


























mmenced | R. 
the ladies of Ischl,in Austria —————The wife of 


Kossuth is reported to be dangerously ill. The same report 
was in circulation, some time ago, conce: Kossuth himself. 
Miss Louisa Pyne has been very ill, in London, but is 
recovering. A somewhat surly critic, on an 
eminent brewer praised for his charity, is said to have observed 
that it was — a form of conscience-money, and that a 
who made 000 a-year by damning his neighbours’ 
could not do less than contribute something towards to 
save their souls. Ratifications of the Treaty of Com- 
merce between Italy and Sweden have been exchanged at 
Syockholm. sum of £15,000 has been subscribed 
for the erection of a monument to the late Count Cavour. 
M. Mirés gave his own name to an arcade which he con- 
structed leading into the Rue Richelieu from the Boulevard 
des Italiens; but the property having been sold, the 
Pussage Mires has now become the Passage des Princes. 
= Ral ny ape mentions A on ae snuff- 
» box, lately foun a young shepherd, in a at Dampré- 
my, with the name ore Jenn Racine” engraved on the lid. 
“ As Racine,” says that journal, “accompanied Louis XIV. 
and the French army at the taking of Mons, Charleroi, and 
Namur, might he not have lost his box on the field at Dam- 
prémy ?’—---—The Pope has ordered phi hs to be 




















yarn October day since the year 1807. h 
“ Les Misérables,” w was to been uced in 
this winter, dramatized egut nove has been 


on the Prince of Wales attaining his majority. 


Navy * 


La Normanpie.—“ Advices from Martinique state,” says 


theslege of Flushing, Busaco, Pombal, Redinha, Castal Nova, 
Sebugal, and Fuentes d’Onor. He was one of the storming party 
at Ciudad Rodrigo, and at Badajoz, and was in the ac- 
tion at Salamanca. He served at the battle of Vittoria, where " , 
he was severely wounded. He was also present at the battles | the Temps, “ that the passage out of the Normandie with troops, 
of Nivelle, Nive, and Toulonse, and served against New Or, = it proves i pe we ye ber con conainl 
] America, in 1815. He received the war medal and | make long voyages, also shows ie employment of su 
ae ” ae — crit is not en with inconvenience. a 
7 st voured weather, ormandie ro) dread- 
ae a an Be atin Sant ro fully, 80 much so that it was found necessary to constantly 
wedding tour. He was brother of the late Sir Alexander | Ve the guns lashed, to keep the hatches down, and to take 


: —. =. = cabins ieee = sudden 
the of ne at B bay. Dr. , who h i ,t e want oO! air between lec ‘was ex- 
proel neta ne it iterary world So she nuthor ota Vii to ceedingly marked, the ventilators being sufficient 
the Ameers nde,” was a magistrate e coun’ a 
Forfar and Middlesex, and was one of the most active of the| ,,,1h*Barrom, 21, has been commissioned at Sheerness by 
visiting justices of the Lunatic Asylum at Hanwell. The de-| (apt. W. Mt Dowell; and the Hvlipse, 4, by Commr. R. C 
ceased gentleman received the Hanoverian order of knight- Kinest ; The —- nee i ren area wo ke 
hood in 1687.—estimen. has been launched from the yard of Messrs. R. Napier and 
Sons, on the Clyde.——Rear-Adm. Dacres, with a squadron 
consist of the Edgar, 90, Liffey, 50, and the iron-cased 
frigates Warrior, 40, and Black Prince, 40, has sailed from Spit- 


of Fete tee Exmouth, 90, has arrived at Plymouth 
from the Mediterranean. She will be dismantled and put out 
of commission.——The 9-pounder Armstrong gun, recently 
approved for the Horse Brigade, R.A., has been adopted by 
pai y nog mos | for — service. It a epee be —_ 
near e, W. + | tu’ for the 12-pounder gun at present the armamen 
eae. Rigestes of At Clifton, Hess bon Rear- ‘Amiral | of pinnaces and barges from 28 to 32 feet in length. It will 
On t a tee E. 1. and Londou Shipping Compiny’ steamer | 2180 be used for field marine service, and will be supplied to 
Golden Fleece, at the of Good H estern. 7 vessel placed in commission——The St. 
com! her. His pai one tanend be ead, is under orders to proceed to 
of a chain used in heaving up the screw for repairs. 


Appointments. 


W. R. Pyne, Esq., to be colonial Secretary for the Falkland 
Islands.—W. J. Ffennell, , F. Eden, Esq., and J. Leslie, Esq., 
to be commissioners for ting and amending the law respect- 
ing the salmon fisheries of Scotland.—Ronald F. Themson, now 
First Paid Attaché, to be Oriental Secretary to H. M. tion in 
Persia.—Major J. T. Craster, h.-p. unatt., to be one of H. M. Hon. 
Corps of eps ri Sah v. Major Jenkins, dec.—Alderman 
Rose has been elected Lord Mayor of London for the ensuing year. 

















peread Roy Bahadur, son of the celebrated R h 

Roy, —— in India. — — ~ ie the first 
in European estimation a , learning, an y- 
at ap a ey he filled tbe cotton ollise of Lead Be 
membrancer of the Sudder — first Government pleader,— 
At Ki , Canada, the Very . George Okill Stuart, LL.D., 
years Archdeacon of Kingston.—In 
r., R.N.—At Cheltenham, Nevill 


, 86, 
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English naval engineer has been engaged by the 
Sultan to superintend the construction of a number of iron- 
clad vessels——The Falcon, 17, arrived at Portsmouth from 
off.—13,319 Volunteers have 








INTMENTS.—Lieuts: J R T Fullerton to Defence ; H J Cod- 
— H Camming, 








to the 19th, 20th, and 21st Hussars, and to the new foot re- 
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New Publications. 

Country Living and Country Thinking is the title of a volume 
of essays, reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly, and published 
by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of Boston. Its author as- 
sumes the pen name of “Gail Hamilton.” Her book com- 
prises seventeen essays, introduced by a brief Preface. This 
latter document, by the way, gives notice that “Gail Hamil- 
ton” will regard as “an unpardonable impertinence,” the ap- 
pearance, in any public print, of “any information or 
conjecture” as to his or her “personality.” Not desiring to 
incur such merciless censure, we hasten to say that we had 
not seen the book, when, last week, at the request of a fair 
correspondent, we published a statement as to the real name 
of its author, which has since been authoritatively denied, in the 
Boston papers. We must add, however—having examined the 
volume—that it does not inspire us with any curiosity as to its 
authorship, and that “ Gail Hamilton” is rather superfluously 
anxious on the score of his or her “ personality.” These essays 
are mostly echoes of the “Country Parson,” and other kind- 


red writers—containing nothing that is, in any unusual degree, 
either original or vigorous. The substance of the book is fan- 
ciful, and, at times, humorous reflection ; its prevailing quality 
is common-sense; and its style wears that peculiar air of 


smartness which commonplace persons mistake for brilliancy. 


Notwithstanding its pretence, however, and aside from its 
fictitious glitter, it is written in an amiable mood, and con- 


tains a good deal of pleasant reading. 





Mr. Carleton, of this city, has published the fourth and fifth 
parts of Mr. Wilbour’s translation of Les Misérables—entitled 


respectively, St. Denis, and Jean Valjean. The work is thus 


brought to an end—these five parts constituting a story which, 


whatever we may think of its philosophy or its exaggerations, is 
deeply interesting, and fraught with uncommon power and 


pathos.—The neat French edition, published at the office of 


the Courrier des Etats Unis, has also been completed. It will 
find thousands of readers. 





Sine Arts. 


A NEW HISTORICAL PICTURE. 

The entrance of the 69th Regiment of N. Y. State Militia 
into this City, on the 27th of July, 1861, on its return from its 
first brief and bloody campaign, was a popular ovation, espe- 
cially among the Irish residents of New York. The steady 
bearing and resolute gallantry of the 69th, in circumstances 
over which we have always passed lightly and which we would 
not willingly recall, fixed the 69th in the hearts of the people. 
The return, we say therefore, of its shattered and hard-worn 
remains was regarded as a féte; and Mr. Louis Lang, a very 
skilful and estimable artist here resident, has been happy 
enough to select the most striking moment of their reception 
as the subject of a large commemorative painting, now on 
exhibition at Goupil’s. ‘ 

The selected time is when the Regiment, having just landed 
at Pier No. 1, at the North side of the Battery, has taken up 
its line of march through the short and broad street leading 
thence to Broadway. The spectator looks down this street 
and over the heads of the advancing throng, the river and the 
shipping serving excellently for a back-ground. The trees 
again, within the enclosure of the Battery, are brought well in 
to relieve the masses of humanity. Indeed, the arrangement, 
disposition, grouping, or composition—call it by what name 
you will—is singularly clever, and would alone secure Mr. 
Lang a great success, in the eyes especially of Irishmen and 
women to whose sympathies he directly appeals. For, 
with a knowledge of human nature, not inferior to 
his knowledge of artistic effect, he has subordinated 
all that is mechanical in the movement of a trained 
force, to the many touching episodes that diversify the 
scene when the soldier becomes again the citizen. Thus, the 
maimed and wearied stragglers being detached in ad , it 
is by them, and by those whom they gather around them, that 
a large portion of the canvas in the foreground is filled. Here 
a wife or a child expects the dear relative, spared to them 
though physically a wreck of what he was. Here to the sick 
and wounded are offerings made of fruits and flowers. Here 
a pedlar, or a harper, there a news-boy plies his vocation, and 
in one instance fairly hits a national nail on the head by 
hawking printed portraits of Colonel Corcoran, who being a 
prisoner in the South could not bodily be introduced. All 
ig vivacity, and a stirring-sense of movement. Colonel 
Nugent, and Capt. Meagher, and Father O'Reilly, and other 
Irishmen of note (among the spectators), give individuality ; 
and on the whole, Mr. Lang may be sincerely congratulated 
on having treated a very difficult subject with remarkable 
adroitness and spirit. 

Upon the finish of this vast series of portraits and idea! per- 
sonages we cannot say that great pains have been bestowed. 
But, take the picture as itis, we must say that it is well worth 
& visit, and repeat that it does the artist much credit. 








The reader who finds himself at Messrs. Goupils’ establish- 
ment, and desires to feast his eye upon something loftier—and 
indeed eminently high—in the atmosphere of art, should ask 
to see an undoubted Titian, pausing there for a few days, en 


route to Europe. The subject is Danae—not « spiritual | fri. 


subject certainly, but so treated by this immortal master that in 
studying it you never dream of grossness, and must needs 
come under the spell of his mastery. Further than this we 
care not to go. The few will enjoy it without being prompted ; 
the many will wonder wherein lies the unfxthomable differ- 





| publishers of “ Les Misérables” lately gave a sumptuous ban- 











Thought is something more than a right; it is the very breath 
of man. He who fetters thought strikes at man himself. To 
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ence between the past and the present, whereof the critics are } woe feelings of emotion. It seems as though among you 
perpetually prating. One thing only we may mention. | I breathe something of my native air; as though each of you 
Titian probably foresaw that ¢his little gem would be hidden | brings aes no bel —— ; as oo all Mie ~ 4 
away, and then come out before a generation unlike his own. fine ent Which vaneiahibes the amile of no ob oneuy. drink. 
The golden shower, on this canvas, is very carefully caught} to the press, to its power, to its glory, to itg efficiency, to its 
as it falls, by a thrifty domestic. And in this respect at least 

ours, after all, is the golden age—never was gold so thoroughly 


liberty in Belgium, in Germany, in Switzerfand, in Italy, in 
Spain, in England, in America, and to its emancipation else- 
appreciated, and never were so many vessels held out for 
catching it. 
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In an article elicited by this banquet and this speech, the 
Times thus pleasantly alludes to the difference between the 
condition of England and of the Continent, as regards this 
much-coveted freedom. 


“The Liberty of the Press; it is the air we breathe: if we 
have it not we die!” And then what rattling of glasses, what 
Stentorian cheering, till the walls of the old Crown and An- 
chor shook again; and the crowds in the Strand took up the 
acclaim, and even sleepy Temple-bar seemed half inclined to 
make an effort towards an echo. There are men yet alive 
who can remember all this. We have all heard of it pwd our 
fathers and read of it in books. It is difficult, however, to 
thoroughly comprehend the fuss our forefathers made about 
the liberty of the Press without a course of reading of the re- 
markable trials of those days. If a man were now-a-days to 
put his head out of window in the Strand and call upon the 
passers-by to come together and cheer because a party of gen- 
tlemen inside were drinking “ The Liberty of the Press,” the 
on-going crowd would look up and laugh, and the little boys 
would probably jeer and throw mud at him. If an En lish- 
man, in any public place, were to make the speech which has 
recently been made at Brussels by M. Victor Hugo, he would 
be heard with a politely suppressed derision, but “ Bosh” and 
“ Buncombe” would be pe whispered at the more dis- 
tant parts of the table. Not but that M. Victor Hugo is gene- 
rally right in what he says of the advantages of free discussion ; 
but it is all so true and so trite that we in England should ta- 
citly resent being told such common things. We have gone 
through the fermentation stage, and love to remain in our 
strong alcoholic repose. We have gone thtough all the ecsta- 
cies and terrors, extravagances and perturbations of the woo- 
ing state, and have settled down to the comfortable and digm- 
fied condition of conjugal contentment. We hardly under- 
stand the Frenchman who is bs green still like a lover to 
his mistress. We forget that we ourselves have used much 
the same sort of rhodomontade before the nuptial knot was 
tied, and have addressed the same sort of flattery when the 
coy nymph seemed very likely to slip through our fingers. 

————— 


——__>—_—-_ 
A SPEECH BY VICTOR HUGO. 
It has been pretty well trumpeted abroad, that the Brussels 


quet in that city to the author, whereat there was present a 
fair sprinkling of French and Belgien men of letters. After he 
had himself been duly honoured, the guest of the evening 
toasted the Press, many journalists of eminence being around 
him. Some extracts from his singular speech are worth pre- 
serving—were it only as samples of sublime rhodomontade. 
The idea of mankind suddenly emerging from the dark tunnel 
of six thousand years, into the full blaze of Civilization—and 
this at the heels of the “ holy locomotive” of the Press—could 
only have been accepted in a circle of tétes montées. 

These are some of the poet’s words : 

Gentlemen,—My emotion cannot be expressed. You will 
be indulgent if words fail me. If I had only to reply to the 
Scananiie chief magistrate of Brussels my task would be 
easy; I would only have to repeat, in order to praise a magis- 
trate who is so — and a city which is so nobly hospita- 
ble, what is in your minds. I need only be an echo, but 
how can I thank the other eloquent and cordial voices which 
have spoken of me? By the side of those great publishers to 
whom we owe the fruitful idea of a universal publishing house 
—a kind of preparatory bond between nations—I see journalists, 

hilosophers, eminent writers, the honour of literature, the 
sepa ot the civilized continent. 1am troubled and confused 
at finding myself the centre of such a féte of intellect, and, at 
seeing so much honour reflected upon me, who am but a con- 
science accepting a mays heart resigned to sacrifice. How 
can I thank you? how shake hands with youaltogether? The 
means are simple. What do you all—writers, journalists, pub- 
lishers, — publicists, thinkers—represent ? AJ] the 
energy of intelligence, all the forms of publicity ; you are mind 
—Legion—¥ou are the new organ of a new society—you are 
the press. I propose a toast to the press—to the press of all 
=~ a free press—to a press powerful, glorious, and 
fertile. 

Gentlemen, the press is the light of the social world, and 
wherever there is light there is something of Providence. 


A SCOTTISH “ CAUSE CELEBRE.” 


Having devoted considerable space, among our literary and 
miscellaneous selections, to the somewhat ghastly subject of 
“ Hereditary Headsmen,” we have hesitated about giving place 
to even a sketch of the murder case in Glasgow, which ap- 
pears to have brought about as much excitement as was stirred 
up by the famous trial of Madeline Smith. We put it on re- 
cord, however, partly because the case is extraordinary and 
because immense efforts have been made in Scotland to have 
the investigation reopened while the execution is suspended ; 
but mainly because we propose next week to lay before our 
readers some remarkable “ word-painting” descriptive of the 
closing scenes in Court. The case is thus summed up. 

A Bcottish Court of Justice has just been occupied with the 
trial of a remarkable case of murder, and the story, which has 
created an extraordinary sensation in the North, will 
some interest in the eyes of the public at On Monday, 
the 7th of July last, a woman named Jessie herson was 
found dead cn the floor of her bed-room in a house at Glasgow. 
Her body was so shockingly mangled as to make it clear that 
murder been done, and it was presenti that 
she had not been seen alive since the eve of the Friday 
day and warms the world. | previous. Her capacity was that of a servant, and it was in 
Sometimes, however, strange occurrence! it is it that gets | the house of her master that she had thus met with her death. 
warn This is like the owl reprimanding the crow of the | She appears to have been actually in the service of ason of an old 
cock. = = tleman named F , but he was absent at the time, and 


Gentlemen, who are the auxiliaries of the patriot? The father alone wasin the house. When, therefore, the 
press. What is the terror of the coward and the traitor? The 


press. I know it; the press is hated, and this is a great reason 
for loving it. Every indignity, pe Wen mney every fana- 
ticism, denounces, insults, and wounds it as far as they can. I 
recollect a celebrated ency: , some remarkable words of 


are in point of right iden- 
are circles constantly enlarging themselves 
ce into action. They are the sounding waves 


mind—the widest is the press. The diameter of the press is 

ion itself. With every diminution of 
ution of 
press is checked Wy: be Boy 


to create true order, and to, substitute everywhere realities 


bases, which is the 
our time, nothing can resist the press, apply- 
toal 


force. Why? Because it is intelligence. It is the living 
the advent of justice ; it holds no account of night, except to 


and examined after the Scottish method of p ap- 
that he was almost ninety years old—he gave his own 





peared 
which have remained on my a In this encyclical a | age as 87—and there was consequently a improbability 
Pope, our contemporary Gregory XVI, the enemy of his age, | in the presumption that the crime have been the work of 
which is somewhat the misfortune of Po; d having ever 


his hands. But it did happen, strange to say, that his uncom- 
mon vigour of mind and body removed much of this incredi- 
bility. The Judge himself, in summing up, freely admitted 
that there was not really any incapacity on his part, and al- 
though, , the case still remained extraordinary and 
became daily more so as the prisoner's position was better un- 
derstood, he was, for a short time, the person most commonly 
connected with the offence in local reports. He was old, but 
he was not feeble; there was no reason for his commi 
such a crime, but he was in the house with the deceased, an 
so the Glasgow people scarcely knew what to think of the 
atter. 


But the reputation of the old tleman thus unfortunately 
situated was gradually and distinctly cleared. {t was found 
that certain articles were missing from the house—some cloth- 
. Wel ing belonging to the murdered woman, and some plate be- 
to the old man’s son. This plate, it seemed, had been 
in the city; it was identified, and the pawnbroker tes- 


thus described the press in his monkish and 
Lada pile ignea, caligo, pe wee immaniscum 
a fierce 


portrait , 
A mouth of fire, smoke, prodigious rapidity, formidable noise. 
; it is the press, 


and holy locomotive of Where is it go- 


ul pilot engine tions? The tunnel is long, 
underground, so much matter eee and es it, ~ 
many superstitions udices, and tyrannies a thi 

vault around it, and ate titans choveh. ‘Aaar\ dans 
man’s birth the whole of history has been su 


French revolution, there is hope, there is certainty. Yonder, | paw 


far in a distance, a luminous point appears. It increases; it | tified that it was a woman who had pawned it. Here was a 
increases ev 


is the end of woe, the dawn of joy; it is Canaan, the future | some time that question could not be solved, but it was pre- 


ery moment; it is the future; it is realization ; it | new light thrown on the case. Who was this woman? For 
shall only have around us brethren and above | sently reported that the police were on her track, and that she 

ay etme y had hoes taken. She to be a certain Jessie M‘Lauch- 
. Courage | lan, and circumstances were soon discovered which connected 
The hour is | her very closely with the crime. In fact, it became evident 
murderess or was privy to the 
doubted which of these two ee 
le. She had formerly lived in Mr. Flem- 
ing’s service herself; she was still well acquainted with him, 
midst is a| and had been on intimate terms with the deceased woman. 
my hard life, | She knew all the ways of the house, and was in the habit of 
moment. To-morrow I shall enter into the | going there. She 


thought ; courage to science ; courage to phil 


years, will suddenly burst forth in all its daz-| deed, nor was it 


was the more 
Gentlemen, one word more, and let me make it, with your 


of 
with me into | ing 
You, my friends of France, and you my other ee 
w 
chan 


ends here, wi it quite natural that I should : 
Te ee ee ee ee ged when she got home, and took it to a dyer’s to be dyed. 
stained with blood, was 


! 


~ Wt epee were 
te 
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the house of murder. Up to that Friday she had been in des- 
perate want of money, but on Saturday she was in possession 
of cash for her needs. 

All this evidence was very strong; but Jessie M’Lauchlan 
endeavoured to elude its force by accusing old Mr. Fleming of 
the crime. She made a declaration before the trial, and she 
made a statement at the trial itself, She admitted that she had 
been present in the house on the night of Friday, and that she 
had a knowledge, though an involuntary knowledge, of the 
murder. The actual deed she traced to the hand of the old 
man, and ascribed it to motives of anger and fear together. 
He had, she said, made unseemly oe ge to the deceased 
woman, was afraid of her telling against him, and had quar- 
relled with her. The end of it, according to her story, was 
that he fell upon her with the meat chopper and killed her, 
after which |he sent the witness out with his son’s plate that 
she might rise money upon it. The dresses of the deceased, 
she said, had been sent to her by the unfortunate woman her- 
self the evening before her death. This story, however, did 
not obtain much credit. It was not consistently told; it did 
not agree with probabilities, and few people therefore were 
surprised when the announcement was made that old Mr. 
her qa was liberated and Jessie M’Lauchlan committed to 


erast week she was brought to trial, and it appears from ouf 
aeete that she was supplied with the means of making a most 
able defence. The questions raised were the same as before. 
What gave such a —" to the case was that the accused 
was also an accuser. er defence was the impeachment or 
another person. From a certain complicity with the crime she 
could not pretend to clear herself, but she persisted to the last 
in maintaining not only that she was innocent, but that old 
Mr. Fleming was guilty. Her statement was not without its 

ints of speciousness. The old man had undoubtedly been 
fh the house at the time of the murder, and it seemed stran 
enough, certainly, that he could have quietly put up, as he 
did, with the disappearance of his servant after Friday night. 
His evidence, too, was sometimes confused, and it was estab- 
lished that Jessie Macpherson did not exactly like her place, 
and was not on the best of terms with her master. But the 
jury thought, and the public will also think, that there was 
nothing in all this irreconcilable with the innocence of an ec- 
centric nonagenarian, whereas there was very much which it 
was impossible to reconcile with the innocence of his accuser. 
But twenty minutes were taken for the consideration of the 
verdict. Jessie M’Lauchlan was found guilty of the murder, 
and the Judge in passing sentence took on to say that 
Mr. Fleming’s character was free from suspicion or stain.— 
Times, Sept. 22. 
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GUIZOT ON MACAULAY. 


I was not on intimate terms with Lord Macaulay (Mr. Mac- 
aulay in 1846) and, even after having seen a great of him, 
I knew the man less than the writer. Before we had met I 
admired his profound and brilliant art of collecting facts, 
grouping and animating them, of transforming the narrative 
of them into a drama, of throwing amid the scenes and actors 
of the drama the observations and opinions of the spectator. 
He excelled in throwing over the past floods of light and co- 
lour by constantly placing them in front of ideas and customs 
of the present day. When I became personally acquainted 
with Lord Macaulay, I enjoyed in a still higher d my 
pleasure of admiring him ; the harmony was perfect between 
the man and the artist, the talker and the writer. No two 
things could be more alike than Lord Macaulay's writings and 
conversation ; there was the same richness and appositeness of 
memory, the same easy impetuosity of thought, the same vi- 
vacity of imagination, the same clearness of language, the same 
piquant and natural form of reflections. There was quite as 


their name to posterity’s respect without delivering their per- 
son to posterity’s inquisitive eyes. 

I walked with Mr. Macaulay for three or four hours in this 
monumented gallery of the n&tion and of English families. I 
stopped him or he made me pause at every step I took; and, 
sometimes replying to my questions, some times open a= | 
them, he explained an allegorical monument to me, or remind 
me of a forgotten fact, ortold me an unknown anecdote, or re- 
peated to me some striking passage from the writers or orators 
whose names we met. We paused before Lord Chatham's 
monument; he is represen standing, his head erect, and 
his arm forward, making an oratorical gesture ; before him, at 
his feet, the name of his son William Pitt is inscribed on a 
plain stone. “Does it not seem,” said Mr. Macaulay to me, 
“as if the father rose and delivered there before the public the 
funeral oration of his son?” Then some of the most beautiful 
speeches of Lord Chatham and Pitt came to his memory, and 
he quoted several fragments of them tome. The monuments 
of the writers in prose or poetry recalled to him the 
same abundance and the same verve of souvenirs; Milton and 
Addison were his favourites, and he kept me several minutes 
before their names, taking almost as much pleasure in telling 
me some anecdote of their lives, or in quoting me some pas- 
_ from their works, as I took in listening to him. A basso- 
relievo which traced some incident of the t war was 
passed. “Look at that headless figure,” said Mr. Macaula: 
to me; “’tis Washington; some ardent English patriot, still 
furious with this rebel leader, satisfied his anger by breaking 
his head, one evening, having concealed himself for the pur- 
pose. A new head was added; sometime afterwards this 
new head was knocked off; they have since abandoned all 
idea of repairing it a thirdtime. This is the way the patriots 
of one country understand and treat the patriots of another.” 

This whole visit was a most interesting and delightful one 
to me; as the great dead of Italy when Dante by them, 
so the most illustrious persons o' ~~ history and literature 
rose from their tombs before me at the voice of one worthy to 
represent them.”—(Guizot’s Memoirs. 

ft 


PARIS FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


It may be considered quite a settled thing, that small man- 
tles ond feloaks will be very much worn this autumn and 
winter. From the numerous models shown, we will choose 
some of the prettiest to describe. Before proceeding, however, 
we would mention a new material, destined to meet with 
great success. It is of very fine wool, thick and soft. The 
give it the name of velvet, in consequence of its brilliant an 
silky appearance; but, above all, the richness and beauty of 
the colours in which it is manufactured produce a charming 
effect. It is made in light violet, blue, or golden brown, ot 
shades hitherto unequalled. 

One mantle, of a graceful shape, is round, longer at the back 
than the front. It has several seams from the shoulders down 
to the waist, causing it to sit well over the shoulders. It has 
arm-holes, but no sleeves; and the top is finished off by a col- 
lar, pointed in the front. The mantle is trimmed round with a 
thick fringe. On the seams, and round the ings of the 
arms, a passementerie is placed. The material employed is a 
woollen velvet, of brown, violet, or blue; the passemen- 
terie and fringe, black.—Another cloak is similar to the last, 
but made with sleeves. A light passementerie forms a pélerine, 
and is edged by a row of beautiful ornaments, formed of cut 





jet beads. Some of the same trimming is placed on the sleeve, 


forming a cuff.—The Fakir is of the round form, but reaches 
down to the bottom of the skirt. A double band of the ma- 
terial, through which the hand is , forms a sleeve. The 
mantle is ornamented in front and atthe sides with medallions 
of rich passementerie. Similar medallions form ornaments on 
the shoulders and down the back, termin 





much pleasure and nearly as much instruction in listening to 
him as in —— him. And when, ater so many curious and 
startling essays, he published his great work, “ The History of 
England from the Accession of James IL,” the same qualities 
were exhibited in it in even greater abundance and brilliancy. 
I know no history where the past and the historian who tell it 
live more intimately and more familiarly together. Lord 
Macaulay paints the events and men of the seventeenth cen- 
tury with as much detail and as brilliant colours as if the 

were his contemporaries. This method is full of power an 

attraction, but carries one away to a peril from which Lord 
Macaulay has not always escaped. I often feel in reading him 


_ the regret of finding the spirit of political party in history. I 


am far from thinking ill or speaking ill of parties; they are 
the necessary elements of a free government. I have passed 
away many years of my life in that arena, and I know how 
indispensable it is to be surrounded by a compact, disciplined, 
permanent party in order to combat with success, to govern 
and to resist with effect. Whigs and Tories have been the 
force of power and liberty in England these 200 years. But 
parties and the spirit of party are not in their places except in 
actual and active politics. When we revert to the past, when 
we open tombs, we owe to the dead we raise complete and 
scrupulous justice; we must, when we bring them back to 
the stage of this world, place in evidence their ideas and sen- 
timents; we must deal equitably with their interests and their 
rights, and not mix with their ashes the glowing coals of our 
hearths. Lord Macaulay did not — obey this law of 
truth as a matter of historical equity ; he has sometimes intro- 
duced into his narrative, and especially into his judgment of 
acts and men, the passions and prejudices of Whigs engaged 
in old or modern struggles. I have reason to believe he him- 
self perceived this. 

I had, in 1840, during the leisure hours of my mission, a 
striking example of the extent and charm of his information. 
He offered to act as my cicerone at Westminster Abbey and 
its celebrated church peopled with the dead, dispersed or 
heaped pell-mell together in all parts of the building—kings, 
queens, warriors, statesmen, judges, orators, writers, private 
individuals, some glorious—placed there by public admiration 
and gratitude,—others obscure, consecra’ 
or domestic vanity. Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots, 
Buckingham and Monck, Lord Chatham and Lord Mansfield, 
Pitt and Fox, Shakspeare, Milton, Newton, Gray, Addison, 
Watts—the most different destinies and natures placed side by 
side—the of heaven between men after the hatreds and 
rivalries of earth. I was not shocked, as many persons have 
ay to be, at sight of the number of obscure persons bu- 

there. What matters it to the distinguished dead? They 
are not less eminent—they are not less alone. There is no 
throng there; tombs do not crowd nor hide each other; the 
visitor only pauses before those which contain the remains of 
& person who is really immortal. What is shocking, hideous, 
barbarous, are those wax fi , placed in cases, of Queen 
Elizabeth, Queen Anne, Wi ft Mary Queen of Scots, 
Nelson, Chatham, erect, with open eyes, ed in the clothes 


by piety, affection, 


wore, This pretension to ity, the of 
rent life and death, produces a revolting effect amid these 
tombs, these statues, pure — w by 
e 


cord, and tassels. It is also fastened at the throat with a cord 
and tassels.—The Natchez, of brown woollen velvet, is not so 
long as the last, and divided up the back with an insertion the 
whole length of the mantle, made of medallions and cords of 
passementerie, A kind of stole of passementerie is placed over 
the shoulders. The front is trimmed with rich buttons.—The 
last mantle we will mention is of black silk velvet. It is very 
wide, and rather long behind, like a rounded train. It is folded 
from the shoulder to the waist. Wide bands of black guipure 
form ornaments on the sides. The sleeves are shaped, and 
rather small. Cords, and tassels, and buttons are used as 
fastenings. 

Indian foulard is one of the materials especially suitable for 
autumn. It may be trimmed with taffetas, quilted or not. It 
is as strong and as pretty as taffetas, and thicker. We have 
seen itin brown, with narrow black stripes; or, with little 
violet flowers; or, quite plain, fawn colour—a shade very 
fashionable just now; and, indeed, in sufficient variety of 
colours and patterns to suit all tastes; but sombre colours are 
most @ la mode this season. 

The sash is still worn, tied behind, for young women. It is 
made with two points in front, and the ends should be eleven 
or twelve inches wide, and very long; either of taffetas, vel- 
vet, organdi, or even of ribbon; but, in that case, it is neces- 

to add to their width by putting a narrow ruche of lace or 
guipure at the edge. Very Cee sashes are made in black 
silk, as wide as those descri above; the ends embroidered 
in a pattern, or with a bouguet of coloured field-flowers. We 
have also seen bands of guipure, lined with coloured taffetas, 
made into long sashes. 

The chemise Russe still holds its place of favour in the 
fashionable world, we believe, not merely on account of its 
distingué appearance, but also for economical purposes. Cer- 
tainly, it has this advantage,—it can be worn with different 
skirts—skirts of which the bodies, perhaps, are no longer pre- 
sentable. It is made in cachemire, or in thick nansook. In 
the first case, one can choose white, blue, violet, or red; but 
the latter colour we do not recommend—it is merely tolerated. 
The blue or violet is better received ; however, the white is the 
most recherché. These, they embroider on the épaulettes, 
down the hem in front, round the turned-back cuff, the bottom 
of the sleeve, and the throat. This embroidery is made in 
white wool, or thick silk, of a deeper shade than this material. 
The Swiss and Medicis sashes have a very pretty effect with 
white dresses, or dresses of light shades. They are made of 
open passementerie, mixed with beads; and, when this kind 
of ornament is reproduced on the braces, and on the little 
pockets, it is very stylish. 

Dresses of o di, or white adine, trimmed with gui- 
es and black ace, are much in favour for evening dress.— 

hilst speaking of white dresses, we may remind our readers 
that their silk ball-dresses may be t into use as under- 
skirts, whilst the over one of muslin may be made low for 
evening dress, or high for simple dinner If required to 
be more trimmed, place on them two or three 
edged with ribbon to match the under skirt ; or two or three 
ruched 


narrow flounces of pinked silk, with a heading of 
i from each other. 





rib- 
bon, separating them ther. The body trimmed 
to match, and a sash of muslin, edged with frills, and tied be- 


ating in black silk | 8° 





hind.—Silk dresses, trimmed with crape, are much admired 
as forming a bapPy medium between the more sombre style 
of — intended as toilettes de ville and those for full dress 
tol 

The Mexican blue, in velvet, crape, or royal velvet, is the 
finest shade that can be seen. An almost imperceptible shade 
separates it from the azure blue, yet the difference renders it 
— preferred for dresses, bonnets, and flowers. Another 
beautiful and sombre colour is a dark slate, made in velvet 
a bonnets—a most useful shade, as it harmonises with all 
colours. 

The shape continues raised on the forehead, but not to the 
extreme ; indeed, in the good houses, it is a distinguishing fea- 
ture that nothing eccentric or exagge is to be found. 
Among the most graceful and becoming we have seen, isa 
terry velvet, called the velours d Egypte. The colour of Egyp- 
tian earth—a new shade destined to meet with great success. 
The top of the crown is covered with a band of velvet to 
match ; this band is edged round with a frill of white blonde. 
On the front is placed a plume of light white feathers, mixed 
with a bunch of white pinks, with small leaves and black 
shining buds. The same ornament inside the cap is of blonde 
embroidered with narrow black velvet. The curtain is covered 
with frills of white blonde. The strings are of taffetas, to 
match the velvet.—Le Follet. 
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WHOLESOME ADVICE TO CRICKETERS.—The following letter ° 


has been addressed to the editor of a London Sporting r. 
by Mr. J. Hooker. Ss 

“ Sir,—In your able review ot the past cricket season, you 
seem to throw out a suggestion, the value of which cannot but 
be felt by every member of the cricketing community. This 
season, a8 you justly remark, has been distinguished by the 
preponderance of drawn matches over decided ones, and by 
the gigantic scores which seem to throw into the shade all 
former experiences. 

“ It is true that in bygone days Messrs. Ward and Adams 
have achieved larger individual innings than any subsequent 
batsmen, but it remained for this year to exhibit such a moun- 
tainous piling up of figures as odd in the single innings of 
* ite, ons for matches to be rarely decided in a three days’ 
contes! 

“The laws of cricket are not like those of the Medes and 
Persians, for each succeeding decade has witnessed some al- 
teration tending to equalise the position of the batsman and 
the bowler, according as the attack and defence have been 
alternately too strong; therefore, any remedy which may be 
applied under the present circumstances would not have the 
odium of being an innovation of the principles of cricket. 

“Tt is not that the bowling is w r now than of yore, or 
that batting te more scientific than in the days of Ward or Fe- 
lix, or Fuller Pilch ; it is not solely on this account that a 
hundred runs is an ordinary achievement, but that the ground 
in the present day receives such delicate attention as to pre- 
sent no obstacle to the batsman and afford no assistance to the 
bowler’s art. What with levellers and mowing-machines, and ten 
ton rollers, every really good ground is as smooth and even as 
a billiard-table ; shooters and twisters are rare, and the bowler 
seldom a fluke in his favour. All this is matter of con- 
gratulation : the fewer are the chances and accidents, the inore 
skill and science will be introduced into the game, and the 
more healthy will be the moral as well as physical results. 
Perhaps, indeed, the science of batting may be too much de- 
ee this absence of deviation and unvarying regularit 
of the *s course, and a batsman will come to consider it 
better to be out by playing at a ball as it ought to have gone, 
than to have stopped it by eye in its eoequiee course. 

“If I might propose a alterations for the better regula- 
tion of matches for the future, I should offer the following sug- 
tions : 

“1. Let four-ball overs be done away with, and the old sys- 
tem of six balls revived. This would give an appreciable ad- 
dition to the time allowed for matches, and frequently afford 
the bowler an extra chance of working out his plan of attack 
against a sticking batsman. 

“2. Let the measurement of the bat be stringently enforced, 
and no batsman be allowed to bring in, as is frequently done, 
a piece of timber of gigantic proportions in t violation of 
the laws ye the height and width of the bat. 

“3. Let the innovation of sixteen, eighteen, and twenty-two 
a side be abolished, and the game confined strictly to two 
elevens. No sound cricketer can defend the present practice 
of having a mob of fielders to hustle every fair hit, or see any 
sport in a number of weak batsmen being bowled down one 
after the other by a crack player before they have the slightest 
idea where the ball is. If uneven sides are pitted against each 
other, let the difference be arranged in making the match by 
the strongest party either playing one innings against the 
other’s two, or by allowing them so many runs tothe good, on 
= mass principle as billiards and yachting, and handicapping 

n general. 

“Lastly, I should protest against the absurd and unsports- 
manlike practice of breaking up the game in the middle of the 
day, and during the best hours of play, for the sake of a regu- 
lar sit-down dinner ; a practice condemned by every cricketer, 
and persevered in only for the benefit of the licensed victualler 
who serves the ground, and cannot afford to lose such a 
chance of getting rid of his stale beer and flavourless bake- 
meats. ho is there but has experienced the deterioration of 
sight, the loss of energy and enjoyment, which succeed a 
cricket dinner? No man without the digestion of an ostrich 
can see to play a good ball after a heavy dinner of veal pie and 
currant tart, and salad and beer, and the old boot-top sherry. 
The true cricketers, who play to win, hold aloof from such re- 
pasts, and sustaining exhausted nature with moderate and ju- 
dicious aliments, reserve their forces, and fall to with a glori- 
ous appetite when the t is done. 

“ Should these ons, Offered as they are with all hu- 
mility and deference, be adopted by the powers that be, I 
think we should have fewer complaints next season of drawn 
matches.” 

How THE OVERTURE TO “Don JuAN” was CompPposEeD.— 
Herr Eduard Genast, of Weimar, the distinguished actor, has 
lately published a few volumes of autobiographical memoirs, 
which contain much that is interesting and instructive, as 
may well be expected from one whose life and calling brought 
him in constant contact with the eminent men of the Weimar 
period. Among other we quote one on the overture 
to“ Don Juan,” which may not be erally known, and 
which is told by the father of Herr | seer Anton Genast, 

friend of the great composer : 
there had been a rehearsal on the stage of ‘ Don 
Juan,’ but no overture was ready; in the last rehearsal but 
one it was still . Guardasoni made the composer se- 
rious as opera would now have to be per- 
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and principal rehearsal, from ita- 
Chureh, to which entertainment, also, Basal, Guar 
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dasoni, Wahr and I were asked. The com 

cellent spirits ; our host, who knew how to 

an exquisite supper, and treated 

Hungarian wines and a of which Mozart, as well | earths the fact which lies at the bottom of the mystery. It 
e conversation, mostly in Ital- 


as all of us, partook freely. 


fe in €X-/ lating on what particular branch of industry the gentleman 


over the way employs himself, no matter how carefully he 


us with still more exquisite | may endeavour to conceal his craft, this inexorable book un- 


be millinery, it may be coals; it may be tripe; the 


ma: 
jan, waxed more and more lively, till a certain heaviness of | « Toades Directory” will inform us. And this Directory, quite 


the tongue became apparent in all 
rated a little after one o'clock. Director Wahr and I offered 


t our host ; and we sepa-| apart from the special interest thus indicated, is far more inte- 


resting than its dense mass of small type would allow us to 


to accompany Mozart home; during all the way he sang| expect. It shows us the want of one half of our London 


snatches from “ Don Juan,” alw: 
agnerlied. The keen air of an n 
ing had completely overcome him, when we arrived 
dj ings. -Without undressing he threw himself on the bed 
fl asleep at once. We, too, did not enjoy the prospect 


and fe 


returning to the Cham-| world reflected in the labours of the other half. 
ber night and the sing- 


What an interminable list is this under the head of 


at his} Bakers.” To think that every one of these men, though lis 


lace in the Directory is less than the eighth of an inch, pours 
‘orth upon society every morning, except Sundays, a stream 


of trotting to our distant homes—our limbs felt heavy; we sat) of quarterns and half quarterns of hot rolls for breakfast, of 


down on an old sofa, and fell likewise 
our sweet slumbers we were suddenly aro 


soundly asleep. Fron | currant buns, wine cakes, mixed biscuits, tops and bottoms ! 
through power- | To think that this baker, this man of dough, this mere fellow 


ful sounds, and, when fully awoke, were not a little amazed at | in a red nightcap, and as choked up with flour as a chimney- 


seeing Mozart busily at work at his desk, 
doubtful light of a gloomy lamp. None of 
with deep admiration we listened to the 
mortal thoughts. For hours we listened silently, not betray- 
ing our presence by sign or sound. 1 
zart jumped up, exclaiming, ‘Na, da steht’s ja’ (Well, there 
it stands). We followed his example, which fill 


this 
After nine o'clock, Mo- | to al 


on which shone the | sweep with soot, is the stay and prop, of course for a consi- 
us uttered a word; | deration, of the life of that august merchant who thinks no 
progress of his im- 


more of him than he would of a penny roll! Look again at 
i — list of butchers, toiling from morning till night 

jay the metropolitan appetite. But, above all, what shall 
we say of these fifty columns of publicans, with upwards of 


him with | one hundred names to each column, and of those sixteen 


astonishment, in which he called out,‘ What the d——; how | columns of beer retailers, all of whom minister to the thirst, 


do you come here? In our enthusiasm, we kissed his beau- 
tiful white hands. He divided the score, and asked us to give | not less than seventeen 8 
it immediately to the four copiers at the office. ‘ Now we will 


and more or less to the hunger, of London? Then there are 
rs on the wants of mankind 
who devote themselves wholely and solely to the manufacture 


sleep a little!’ said he. In the evening the copied parts, still | of muffins and crumpets; no less than eighty who sell poult 


partially wet, lay on the desks.” —Athe 





and nothing else, and are by no means to be confounded wit! 
the fishmongers who unite with their traffic in the fishes of the 


Damascus BLapEes.—Amongst the arts which have now | deep a sprinkling of the birds of the air; and upwards of 


become lost must be classed the manufacture of celebrated 


eighty who discharge their duty to society in the capacity of 


Damascus sword-blades. In olden timés they were of the /|tripe-dressers! Oh, this eating and drinking—what a tale 
highest repute in Europe and the East; their elasticity was 80 | does our Directory unfold of the vast hole it makes in the 
great that they could be bent into a circular form without | affairs of life! And these chemists and druggists—what does 


breaking, at once springing back to their original shape when 


their number tell of the moderation of our appetites? What 


released, whilst their was as keen as a razor,sothatcom-/on earth can London, the healthiest city in the world, want 


mon iron and even steel would divide under the force of a 
blow, without the blade being injured. The mode of manu- 


with 800 dispensers of drugs, apart from Heaven knows how 
many general practitioners who dispense their own nostrums, 


facture was kept a profound secret by the armourers of Da-/| were it not that appetite doth grow by what it feeds on, and 


mascus, although, from the peculiar wavy surface of re, 
bright and dark lines which they i 
doubt that they were constructed of alternate layers of iron 


that the eye of man—ay, and of woman--is larger than the 


resented, there is little} member on whose powers this awful tax of digestion is laid. 


But not to indulge too far in these considerations, which possi- 


and steel welded together by a method the exact description | bly may at times come home reproachfully to the reader, 
of which is now lost. Recently, sword-blades closely resem- | though not, it is to be hoped, bitterly, we hardly know any- 


bling the old Damascus scimitars have been made at Solingen. 
in Germany. The markings on their surface nearly resemble 


k, and are | trades of London, and of their number and character. In the 


the minute and graceful sh 


, thing in the way of popular statistics more interesting than the 
bird’s eye view we have here of the relative proportions of the 


due to the method of fabricating the blade, and also to the| whole Directory for 1862 there are 152,701 names, of which 


combined metals of which it is composed. 


These blades are | § 800 come undér the class “ official,” 1,089 under “ clerical,” 


said to = equal the old Damascus ones in temper and elas- | 38.016 under “ court,” and 104,796 under “ commercial.” — 


ticity. 


hey are made in the following manner :—A 
first formed of alternate bars or wires of iron and steel. 


faggot is don paper. 


a bundle is then drawn out, doubled and twisted several times,|_ NEw Guarp-Room anp Stas_es at Ho.yroop.—For the 
A thi 


and formed into a ribbon. 


ates steel is then taken, and bein, 
(0) 


these 


blade of the best English | last twelve years great improvements have been going on in 
placed between we of| the vicinity of Holyrood 
rged ribbons of iron and steel, the three are welded to- | many minor improvements, have so changed the exterior 
gether, and formed into a sword-blade. The interior thin blade | aspect of the Palace 


Palace. These alterations, with 
, that one who had not seen it for the pe- 


of English steel gives the sword a desirable and perfect cut-|Tiod we have named would be apt to suppose that a magician’s 


ting edge, whilst the combined 
the outside layers are com 


much prized. When 


recognized, but by dipping the blade for a short 


isted i steel, of which | Wand had been at work. os House has at length be- 
PRecaktn it a fe h-| come a fit residence for the Royal 
ness, as well as the beautiful wavy surface for which it is 


Family ; while its pictu- 
resque environs and historical associations enable it to vie 


P with the finest royal palaces of the country. The most recent 
way ny A improvement we have to notice is the erection, immediately 


dilute sulphuric acid a portion of the iron on the surface is neue the Palace, of a new guard-room and stables. The 


dissolved, whilst the fine steel bars become black, and appear 
in dark lines contradistinguished from the white wavy lines of Opposite the front of the Palace. The new structure e 


the iron bars. 


selected for the conjoined a is one immediately 
on the space thus cleared presents a facade of 245 feet, nearly 


After the blades are forged in this manner, a great deal of | parallel with the front elevation of the Palace. The stables 


ae excellence depends u 4 me pre’: ing They 
inh He yb = One mode in which thas manner, and the divisions between the stalls have been lined 
is reported to have been effected consisted in h 

ened blade to a blue colour, and handing it to a 


posed to have 


them. ao west and north sides, and contain seventeen stalls. 


ve been fitted up and ventilated in the most approved 


the hard-| With the new elastic material kamptulicon, which is deemed 
der seated | the best protection for high-mettled or restive horses when 


on horseback, who instantly started off at a gallop, waving the | they kick the boards, as in striking it they neither injure their 
blade against the cold north wind, which we Seeninell to be | own hoofs nor the wood-work. It is aoe highly probable 


blowing all the time or the operation could not be performed. | that, after the marriage of the Prince o' 


Wales, his Royal 


This we look upon as more tical than scientific, for it | Highness will occasionally reside at Holyrood, and for longer 
would be scarcely possible to Conger a thin piece of steel in | Periods than Her Majesty has been in the habit of staying in 
this manner during the coldest days of winter, however keenly | the course of her journeys to and from Balmoral.—Hdinburgh 


the north wind might be blowing. It is stated that the Rus- | Courant. 
rediscovered the process of producing; AN Ice PaLace on THE St. LawkEeNce.—Mr. Edward 


sian General Anossoff 





Damascus steel, by smelting 11 Ib. of charcoal iron in a cruci- | Hassel, a Berlin architect, who was employed for a number of 
ble with 1-12th of graphite, 1-32nd of iron scales, and about | years on the Petersburg and Moscow Railway, and constructed 
1-24 of a fusible flux such as dolomite. These substances were | many of the far-famed ice palaces of St, Petersburg, proposes 
submitted to intense heat in a blast furnace for about five | constructing an ice palace on the River opposite the city next 
hours, when the scoria was skimmed off and the molten ingot | winter, if he can meet with sufficient encouragement from the 
of steel thus formed was drawn under the hammer, and sub-| citizens, The building will be 40 feet high, 114 feet long, and 
mitted to several reheatings and hammerings. Of steel thus | 56 feet deep, and constructed much in the same style as the 
made it is asserted that Géneral Anossoff made several blades | Court House, but with this addition, that it will be surrounded 


like those of Damascus, having the same dark and light wavy | by a colonnade 
lines which were produced after the blade was form: 
ing dilute su)phuric acid over it—London Re 





A Loxpon Dmectory.—If any one desires to have a 
view of London, let him not go to the top of St. Paul’s. 


and topped with a dome, all with the excep- 


by pour- | tion of the windows and doors to be built of ice. A large 


skating rink will be annexed to the building. The rooms, 
which will include a large ball-room, ladies’ and gentlemen's 
rooms, halls, &c., will be all heated by stoves, and warranted 


ere | not to melt! Mr. Hassel says that the climate is peculiarly 


it is for him—London epitomized—the abstract and brief Te to the erection of such buildings. He may well do so. 


chronicle of our giant metropolis. If, for his special benefit, | An 


that the palace would be built in three or four weeks at a 


the inhabitants were to keep out their fires for one day, and | cost of about $3,500. This sum he proposes to raise in sub- 
Nature were to follow up this obliging courtesy by keeping | scriptions of $10, which will entitle the shareholders to have 
away her mists and fogs, and by lighting up every street, lane, | exclusive control of the building. A building of this nature 
square, park, and suburb, with her best sunshine—though the | would attract large numbers of visitors to the city. The ho- 
prospect would be grander with all its veritable lite, and | tel-keepers and other interested parties would, therefore, do 
toil, and swarming energies—it would be too vast for the | well to look upon the scheme with favour.— Montreal Herald. 


sight to take in and the mind to comprehend. And what 





cicerone would be competent and patient enough toexplain} MaRrriAGe or THE Prixcess Pis.—The marriage of the 


all those objects of interest on which the eye would fasten ?— | Princess Maria Pia with the King of Port 


by proxy was 


to tell the name of this building, of that suburb, of yonder | celebrated in the Royal Chapel at Turin, on y, the 27th 


bend in the river, or of the thousand features that would| ult. The King of Portugal was represented by the 
Touse the opicts of inquiry? All this meets us On the very | Savoy Cari 
the Post ce Directory. 


threshold o 


Prince of 
The nuptial ceremony was performed by 


In the dense centre | the Archbishop of Genoa and the Bishops of Ointrol, Biella, 


of London we trace the great thoroughfares, and the by-|Cremonta, and Alito. The King of Italy, the royal family, 
streets, almost all named, which interlace them like the fibres | Prince Napoleon, and the Princesses Clotilde and Matil 


of a monstrous spider’s web. * 


nt. A grand féte was given at the court in the even- 


° were 

But the map is only the frontispiece of the work. It shows|ing. The streets were thronged by crowds, 
us the streets, the palaces of note; the huge frame of the me-| A grand concert took place at the Palace in presence of a 
tropolis ; but not the men that dwell within it. If we think | numerous audience. The city was brilliantly illuminated. 
of the inhabitants as we look upon it, we think of them as | Loud cheers and vivas were everywhere heard. 


taree millions of men, with some general 
end men and west-end men, rich and 


may learn which of our 
lic expense ; and what 
mable blessing 


division into east-|_ The presents sent by the Pope to his god-daughter, the 
poor, fashionable and | Princess Pia, on the —_— of her marriage, are much more 
unfashionable. If we wish to know not only their local habi- | valuable than was at 

a Se a must “screw our Sore to the | ral hundred 

sticking place,” and the 2 
double and triph ctlieaan of Ge Dues itself. 


office 
of his services. If we have 


rst stated, being worth, it is said, seve- 
thousand francs. One consists of “a double leaf 


in | of massive gold, opening in the form of an album, and contain- 

we | ing two precious relics—a piece of the veil of the Holy V . 

for at the pub-| and a thorn from the crown of our Saviour. These two 

the inesti-| are imbedded in ME mT surrounded by a border 
ornamented 





with two extremely beautiful miniatures, corresponding to the 
recess in which the relics are placed. The miniature at the 
back of the veil represents an Addolorata, and the other an 
Ecce Homo. There is also a chaplet of 315 beads, each sepa- 
rated by a pearl and a diamond ; also a timepiece of exquisite 
workmanship, the hours of which are each represented by a 
relic ; lastly, there is an heraldic album of the Popes, with por- 
traits and inscriptions relative to each Pontiff, the whole or- 
namented with precious stones. The binding is in gold, 
studded with jewels. The present of the municipality of Na. 
ples is a splendid set of ornaments in pink coral, of the value, 
as already stated, of 30,000f., consisting of a necklace of two 
rows; several bracelets; double pins, one in a single piece, 
worth 3,000f.; twelve large buttons for a riding dress, others 
for cuffs, with combs, and pins for the hair—the whole most 
admirably carved. The artist took four years to complete this 
set, as the coral fishery could not sooner supply him with the 
peculiar kind of coral required. These ornaments are placed 
in e case covered with velvet, and studded with coral-headed 
nails. 
THIERS ON WATERLOO AND NaPoOLEON.—Among the man 
accounts of the battle, M. Thiers has composed the most read- 
able, and, although he has M. de Lamartine and M. Victor 
Hugo to compete with, perhaps the most picturesque. He is 
too much in earnest to kill half a dozen horses under the Duke 
of Wellington, or to invest Highlanders with broadswords 
after the manner of Lamartine ; nor has he dug a ditch for the 
Cuirassiers, who had sufficient obstacles to surmount in their 
actual charge. Unfortunately, however, he has not studied 
English narratives, and on behalf of his country and of his 
idol he is an inveterate partisan. It is impussible to rely on 
the accuracy of his statements, and the consequent uncertainty 
diminishes the value of his assertions even when they are 
strictly true. His enthusiasm leads him to prove that in every 
instance Napoleon was faultless, and the demonstration be- 
comes suspicious when it is preceded by the assumption that 
Napoleon was incapable of a fault. It is true that the exemp- 
tion from human frailties is confined to his conduct of military 
affairs, for, after the commencement of his decline, the historian 
is liberal in his admission of political errors, which darken into 
moral delinquencies as they tend to the destruction of the 
Empire; but in the ethical code of M. Thiers the man is 
wholly subordinate to the soldier. In the tolerant tone of an 
admi mother, who admits that a spirited child is inclined 
to mischief, M. Thiers affects to blame Napoleon even for the 
disobedience of his generals. His ambition and his endless 
wars had, he justly says, both dissatisfied and spoiled them, 
nor were the extra of his policy to be redeemed even 
by the most extraordinary efforts of genius in the field. If it 
were possible to reverse the loving censure by vindicating the 
escape from Elba and censuring the conduct of the Be gien 
campaign, the historian would evidently be inconsolable. His 
account of the miserable squabbles of the different factions at 
Paris is necessarily less exciting than the story of Waterloo; 
but the record of Napoleon's sufferings and reminiscences at 
St. Helena has all the interest and pathos of a romance. The 
work ends with an elaborate comparison between Napoleon 
and the generals of ancient and modern times, with 
the t exception of Marlborough.— Review of Thiers’ 
me. 








Mrxisters wx Trovste.—An amusing incident took place 
during the review on Saturday, in which two of H. M.’s Ca- 
nadian Ministers and afforded some fun to the nae 
tors. While the Governor General was inspecting the Volun- 
teers, two persons were seen to be crossing on foot the open 
space in front of the right of the line towards the centre, con- 
trary to military law and custom. Having nothing mili 


rected | or official in their appearance, they were immediately pursued, 


and captured by a mounted private of the Military Train, who 
ordered them off the reserved space. In vain the one pro- 
tested that he was the Attorney eral West, and the other 
that he was Postmaster General, and both that they were in 
attendance on the Governor, and an important part of the 
pageant, the inexorable trooper declared that he never heard 
of such Generals before, and refused to believe that the two 
seedy loo! and commonplace personages before him had 
authority to break the rules he was placed there to enforce. 
The crowd, many of whom knew the delinquents, cried aloud 
“turn them out,” “turn them out.” In vain Colonel David 
came to the rescue, and tried to explain matters. The sentry 
would listen to nothing but his orders, and amidst roars of 
laughter the Hon. J. 8. Macdonald, Premier of Canada, and 
the Hon. M. Foley, Postmaster General, were driven igno- 
miniously across the open space at the point of the trooper’s 
sword, and compelled to keep in bounds like common le, 

It was poetical justice that two members of the Cabinet 
that has so y wronged the Volunteer Force should come 
to grief and humiliation in its presence; and the spectators 
evidently appreciated the situation —Montreal Comml. Ad- 
vertiser. 





Fiy-Traps.—The means of destroying flies are few. No gun 
has been made for shooting flies, nor will it pay to treat them 
like wolves and set a price upon their heads. If you decoy 
them to their death with treacherous sweets, you attract more 
flies than you kill. To divert the attention of flies from 
ripening wall-fruit, beer and sugar in open-mouthed bottles is 
a more tempting trap than mere sugar and water; a spoonful 
of gin increases the efficacy. A simple and effectual way of 
protecting apricots and peaches from flies and wasps, is to 
wrap each fruit separately in coarse tow or wool. Arsenical 
and other mineral mixtures expose you to the risk of poison- 
ing, if not yourself and friends, at least your favourite cat. 
Canvas or wire-work blinds fitted to the open window make 
you feel as if you were a joint in a book-safe. Mosquito cur- 
tains, adapted to the same, give an apartment the air of a 
lying-in room or a private asylum. Chloride of lime will send 
away flies, and even mice ; but it ruins your pictures and your 
lungs. Crushed laurel-leaves, tobacco-smoke, and camphor, 
impregnating an atmosphere, are as noxious to man as they 
are to man’s insect enemies. 

We have all seen scarecrows. An ingenious Florentine 
gentleinan has communicated to the world a scare-fly. He 
hangs outside his window a net with meshes large enough for 
three or four flies to pass through; yet not a single fly dares 
to venture past the net. Perhaps they take it for the web of 
some gigantic spider. The communicator heard that the 
monks of a neighbouring convent had proved the efficacy of 
this mode of protection. An artist residing in Rome confirmed 
the fact, stating that, with the net outside, he could leave his 
windows open, fearless of injury from flies. To ensure suc- 
cess, light must enter the room on one side only. In the 
“Memoirs of the Entomological Society,” Dr. Stanley gives 
the result of his own personal ex ts. He got made 
nets of various co whose meshes varied from % of an 


inch to an inch in width. These nets were stretched before 
the two windows of a room especially infested by flies (princi: 
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blue-bottles), which attracted clematis and ho- 
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windows had been always shut, even during the hottest days 
of summer. As soon as the nets were in their place, the in- 
convenience ; the air penetrated freely ; the flies 
kept outside; no fly presumed to pass through the net. On 
opm © door which led to an adjoining room, the flies reco- 
vered their natural impudence, and immediately passed the 
net. When driven out of the room, they dashed against the 
upper panes of glass, resolutely avoiding the net. Another 
very light net was made, with meshes an inch and a-quarter 
wide ; the thread was almost invisible, and in no way hindered 
either the light or the view of outside ob A few wasps 
were all that attempted to pass through the meshes. Herodo- 
tus alludes to this mode of keeping off insects.— AU the Year 
Reonnd. 





Tue Lakes or KriLLarney.—Although actually one and 
the same body of water, one lake in a great measure supply- 
ing the others, still they are divided into parts—Lough Leane, 
or the Lower Lake; Muckross, Tore, or the Middle Lake— 
and the Upper Lake—with a river called the Long Range, two 
and a-half miles in length, running from the Upper to the 
Middle Lake. The Lower Lake is five miles long by three 
miles broad ; the Middle two miles by one broad; and the 
Upper Lake, two and a-half miles by three-quarters of a mile 
in breadth. Besides a number of small cascades, there are four 
particularly worthy of notice :—The Torc Cascade, about four 
miles from Killarney town, said to be the finest of the Lake 
Waterfalls; Derricunnihy Cascade, eight and three-quarter 
miles distant ; Esknamucky, six and a-half miles distant ; and 
O’Sullivan’s Cascade, four and a-half miles ; the last-mentioned 
visited from Ross Island, by boat ; the other three may be vi- 
sited by road from Killarney. The bosom of the Lower Lake 
is dotted with islands of various size and form, some of them 
connected with the surrounding shores and with each other 
by bridges constructed so as to appear in keeping with the 
surrounding scenery. On the Lower Lake there are thirty 
islands; on the Middle, four; and on the Upper, six; but none 
of the last are ofa large size. It 1s said that the circumference 
of the entire is about thirty miles. The Upper Lake is in its 
level five feet higher than the Middle or Lower Lakes, which 
are only se 


distant from the nearest point of the Middle Lake. 


From the immediate vicinity of the town, a chain of moun- 
tains fully forty miles in length is distinctly visible; those in 
posing in their 


ap ce, varying as they do from 1,100 to 3,400 feet in 
hedght above the level of the sea. The principal of these are 


the immediate vicinity of the lakes are very im 


M'Gillcuddy’s Reek, upwards of 3,400 feet; 





have been season, but both have proved to a 


hunt created on that occasion. 
ounds were advertised 


or two hundred 
back, had assembled in the grounds. Very few 


coat, cords and tops. In fact, Mr. Stee 


to be an instant late is shut out most 
ners continue every day 





These din- 


term, and are always well at- 
~ t is like Ame dghe wee 
n the courts or the library, it might 
convenience were it continued beyond the usual 
ut this has never yet been the case.—Soeial Science 


A Fixcer Aprirr.—On Friday evening, a young lad came 
to the General Hospital, and there gave information of a some- 
ar fact. He stated that, when going into an omni- 
bus running to the Botanic Garden, he observed the finger of 
a person fastened about the handle of the bus. He took it 
from its place, wrapped it in a piece of paper, and gave it to 
the person in charge of the omnibus. The fin 
set with a stone.—Belfast News-letter. 
nal, in a subsequent issue, states that this singular affair has 
been explained. It says:—‘A gentleman from Newtonards 

ger on the "bus, and, in getting out, he caught 
hold of a part of the door, which took otf his fi 
first joint, and upon it was a gold ring. The gentleman was 
faint that he left without inform 
the accident, and ran to the establishment of Dr. Smyth, Cas- 
tle-place, where the wounded finger was dressed. He then 
proceeded by the first train to his residence at Newtonards, 
and has not since returned to claim his lost property—finger 


had upon it 
same jour- 


nger above the 


any one of 
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PROBLEM, No. 718. By G. J. Glen, of Belfast. 


Rev. | amassed a fortune of about 400, 


from each other by a narrow strip of land 
projecting from Muckross island ; the Upper Lake is two miles | 


, 2,700; 
Purple Mountain the same height; Tomies, 2,400; the Devil's 
Punch Bowl, 2,200; Torc, 1,750; and the Eagle’s Nest, 1,100. 


A Foxnuntixe Far_ure.—Fox hunting is oue ot the sports 
that do achepoess to thrive on Canadian soil. Two attempts 
this t 

extent failures—the foxes started were too tame and would not 
run, and besides there are few horsemen who will attempt to 
leap a “snake” fence. The first move to make the sport po- 
pular was undertaken by Capt. Massey, of the 30th Regiment, 
a few months ago, and everybody knows the merriment the 
he second attempt was made 
esterday at Summer Hill Grounds with a like result. The 
i. to “throw off” at half-past eleven 
o'clock, forenoon, and by that time about a hundred and fifty 
ms on.foot, and about twenty on horse- 

the horse- 
men were dressed in the orthodox hunting costume—scarlet 
rs, the lessee of the 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in five moves. 


SoLvTion To Prosiem No. 717. 


White. Black. 
1. QtoB7 1. B tks Q (a) 
2. Rto Kt 4, ch 2 QtoB5 
3. Kt mates. 


(a) Any other defence leads to the same result. 


grounds, was the only genuine-looking huntsman on the| The subjoined game was played in the late Tournament, by 
omned con. 


d, so far as costume was con 


, and to him was al- 


Messrs. Mackenzie and Dea: 


otted the of Maa 5 nye a poss of the foxes had been itoee rune (D.), e ww OF) an Saxe 
started early in the morning, and as he was seen to cross the 0 0 nd ch (ec 
vine te whiperin” air wknd his horn equated] 3 Rupa Rigas |B bik | Gia ka 
the “ foot-men” to go over the glen, where they would have} 4 ae Kt to K B38 5 P poy * Pte B3 
the opportunity of seeing the sport. Few acceded to the re-| 5 p to Q4+ KBtks 2% Q@Rto K3 Qtok3 
quest, as the journey was likely to prove a toilsome one, and| 6 Kttks B Kt tks Kt 2 to QR3 Q B home 
the woods and getting ho truce, they returned tothe Mencion| SPeKE QrieP |SPeGes KRIwQE 
the wi an ig no . re ion | 8 P tks tks 2 to : ° 
louse, having been away about an hour By this time dinner B phy =e 3 a . 3 = kit 3 2. ars A 

. “ ‘ad ; o 3 
pacertedup by i. Saen., n  * nial Hd biog? Gkiwas, |B guar, EEE, 

: 2 1 8 oO 

After the inner man had been duly fortified, preparations ea Kt4 Pto <a s” lene — Q tks ~ 
were made to slip Reynard No. 2. He was brought out to the) 14 Q@BtoK3 KKttoKt5 |35 Bto K B2- Q to B3 
lawn in a box, and duly inspected, while Reynard, from his| 15 QBto BS Q to KR5 36 Rto Q3 RtoQ 
cage, eyed the § rs closely, no doubt wondering what it| 16 Pto KR3 KttoKB3() | 87 Rto 3° Kt tks 8 Kt P 
was all about. He was then carried some distance up a field | 17 oy toK Btks KB 38 Sp BP,ch RtoQ: 
to the north of the house by Mr. Bond, livery-stable berger. 18 Kt tks BP to g Kt3 =| 30 R tks R tks Q 
The horse and foot got into the field over the fence, Mr. | 18 B = eh) eae > ya ae aes 2 
Steers gave a blast on his horn, and the fox was slipped, but | 5; = Ra Ktokt2 o resigns. 


the “best laid schemes of mice and.men gang aft aglee;” in- 
stead of scampering off when released from captivity, he ran 
only a few yards, and then sat down and coolly looked round 


at horses and hounds. Mr. Bo: 





Drxver ry THE TemMPLe.—The dinner, on ordinary days, 








(a) 80 open to the oncoming of the adverse Pawns and pieces as 
this side is, the present move must be hazardous.—(b) Black here- 


md hallooed at him, and | abouts loses time fatally.—(c) Very well played. 
away he ran about fifty yards and then stopped. “ Yoicks, = 
tally ho!” shouted the whipper-in, and off went horsemen and 
hounds and all who were in the field. The run was a short 
one, the first hound overtook poor Reynard before he had 
a quarter of a mile, and by the time the whipper-in could | pe dirt 
nterfere, the hounds were beginning to devour the poor, 
frightened animal. The fox was rescued, more dead than 
alive, and it was thought best to kill him to put him out of 
pain. The horsemen, for the amusement of the crowd, tried 
several leaps over a portion of the fence. There were many 
narrow escapes, but no falls. The whipper-in came down 
town on horseback, with the “ brush” of the fox attached to 
pag ey cap, and thus ended fox hunt No. 2 in Toronte.— 
G Oct. 9. 





Tae ArGuMENT FoR War witnout Exp.—When Swift 
rebuked his servant for not having cleaned his shoes, the fel- 
low answered, “ What's the use of cleaning them, as they will 
again sosoon afterwards.” The practical rejoinder of 
the Dean was cutting off the man’s next meal, and the reply 
to his plea of hunger was, “ What's the use of feeding you, as 
you will be hungry again a few hours afterwards.” 

The Northern reasoning against peace is pretty much that 
of Swift's servant against shoe-cleaning,—* What would be the 
use of it, as we should be so soon cutting each other’s throats 
again?” It is therefore thought wisdom to take strife by the 
forelock, and hold it fast. It may be wisdom to prefer a 
present evil to a ter in the future, but in this instance the 

ter certain evil is preferred to one that is uncertain, per- 


consists of either fish or soup, a joint, tart and cheese, with | haps imaginary, probably avoidable. The Northern choice is 


one bottle of wine among four. Any description of wine ma 


to have the worst that can happen at once, the butt end of mis- 


now be had, and, if light claret is chosen, two bottles are al-| fortune, and for an indefinite period, rather than the prospect 
lowed, and for this each member pays two shillings. There | of wars which may or may not break out in the future. To 


is a fee of ten —- a term for students besides the dinner | anticipate calamity, to meet the 
nt 


money, but even wit 
rally a very good dinner. 
day, when some of the jud. 


greatest of evils half-way, is its 


his it is an extremely cheyp and gene-| prudence. Such conduct can only be likened to that of the 
Once in each term there is a grand| vermin in the Irish song celebrating the miracles of St. 

) attend ; the wine is doubled, the | Patrick— 

dinner improved, and the one cup passed round the higher 

tables, but no extra charge is made in the students’ commons | . 

bill for this. We ought to have mentioned that beer to any | —2#aminer. 

extent is given by the Inn, and it would be an interesting fact 


The beasts committed suicide 
To save themselves from slaughter. 


A Rica Harepresser.—An application was P rgemos f 
& person 


to know how much is drank at one dinner ; for, as most of the | made to the Civil Tribunal to prolong the powers o 


members consist of University men and others who know 


who had been appointed a provisi 


: onal guardian 
what great exercise is, a large consumption of malt liquor may | of an old man who died in the Rue St. Nicolas, in January 


ale. On 


be expected, and justice is swore done to the huge cans of| last, and who had long been known to the 
the Queen is drank, but on | “ Avare.” 7 
ordinary occasions the dinner is soon over, and when the | to secure it for the ri 


days the health o 
benchers have finished and 


ASE otk: 
paiz went to up ro 
1 owners he found an eens quan- 


When the 


has been said, the procession | tity of jewel: nae ee a bracelets, brooches, 
and im tely there is liberty tb disperse. alse 71 252¢ ta cash, an Soe poe full of love-! 
addressed to Peter 


is formed again 
The hall is locked during dinner, so, except for illness, there 
happers 


is ne egress allowed ; and any unfortunate man who 


letters, 
ee ee Frederick Scheult. 
From these it was ascertained that the deceased was once the 





to the estate| — 








fashionable hairdresser of the French Court during the First 
Empire and the two succeeding reigns. Scheult was a Pome- 
by birth, but ha attained great excellence in his 
profession he came to and got appointed head hair- 
dresser at Court. He held pa till 1830, when he had 
He then purchased the 
domain of Montcient, near Nantes, where he always any ns 
the fine season in a little cottage which he had ‘or the 
purpose, ‘The room he occupied in Paris was a miserable hole, 
dirty, and with scarcely any furniture. As the deceased died 
without a will, and his relatives are all in Pomerania, con- 
siderable time will be required to realize the estate, and there- 
fore the prolongation of powers was granted as demianded.— 
Galignani’s Messenger. 


eee a ee |e Re be remem- 
bered the Cape colonists, P g perhaps more 
largely than any of our foreign possessions by 
tion with the mother, country, magnanimously refused to vote 
a shilling to the santiog over contributions or Commissioners 
to the Great Exhibition. A private individual, Mr. Ghislin, 
of Hatton-garden, has endeavoured, to some extent, to make 
up for this want of colonial liberality. Mr. Ghislin’s contribu- 
tions are all contained in two small cases, but they are not 
without interest, the more especially as one of them professes 
tosolve the mystery, so long a piéce de resistance with the Ame- 
rican newspapers, of the = sea nt. Mr. Ghislin as- 
serts that the monster has frightened mariners both 
young and ancient is nothing but a species of sea-weed, which 
when forced to the surface in oceanic commotions floats about 
in masses sometimes a thousand feet long, and, to a nautical 
imagination, presents the appearance of the sea monster, which 
from the days of Bishop Pont-Oppidan down to the present 
has been the subject of so many marvellous descriptions. Mr. 
Ghislin, nothing daunted by the traditions, has boldly seized 
the leviathan, b: t him to land, and, having squeezed him 
into a substance “ Jaminite,” has turned him into excel- 
lent handles for knives and razors, and put him to various other 
purposes to which gutta- indiarubber, and, more com- 
monly, German staghorn have been hitherto employed. As 
the ly is inexhaustible, this laminite may turn out to be a 
vi uable contribution to the material of industrial art.— 
News,on Great Exhibition. 








Scurvivinc Marsnars or France.—The death of De Cas- 
tellane reduces the list to ten. Here is an account of their age 
and nomination :—* Count d’Ornano, born in 1784, nominated 
Marshal in 1861; Count Vaillant, 1791, 1851; Magnan, 1791, 
1852; Pelissier, Duke de Malakoff, 1794, 1855; Count Reg- 
nault de St.-Jean-d’Angély, 1794, 1859; Count ey 
d’Hilliers, 1795, 1854; Count Randon, 1795, 1856; Niel, L 
1859; Count de M‘Mahon, Duke de ta, 1807, 1859; and 
Canrobert 1809, 1856. The Generals of Division on active ser- 
jac Bneg 4 held. a chief command in ano Ange 
and who alone, according to the t , can 
tend to the rank of Marshals, aes f de Palikao, Count de 

, Forey, and De Martimprey. 





A Goop Worp ror THE Mucu-AsusEp.—On Sunday 
evening a party of four young ladies 
from Ballinrobe, on a trip to Cong, to view the pic- 
turesque scenery of romantic locality. When returning 
across the ferry from the Ashford House, the residence of Mr. 
Guinness, by some unaccountable means, the boat was cap- 
sized, and the fair excursionists left to struggle in the water, 
and were it not for that admirable invention—crinoli which 
kept them afloat till such time as assistance reached, they 
would certainly have met a premature and watery grave.— 
Trish paper. ‘ 

Goop Lucx.—Some young men talk about luck. Good 
luck is to get up at six o'clock in the morning ; good luck, if 
you have only a shilling a week, is to live upon elevenpence 
and save a penny; good luck is to trouble your head with 
your own business, and let your bour’s alone; good luck 
is to fulfil the commandments, and do unto other people as we 
wish them to do unto us, They must not only work, but wait. 
They must plod and persevere. Pence must be taken care of, 
because they are the seeds of guineas. To get on in the world, 
they must take care of home, sw their own doorways 
clean, try and help other iy le, evoid temptations, and have 
faith in truth and God.— ine’s Lectures. 











CLUB RATES. 


We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at a 
distance, who are kind Legg | to express their satisfaction with 
the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 
rience has ae to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
>t oa we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 

ubs. 

7 If each of our country subscribers would but try to find out the 

men of his neighbourh and then say as much for the 
Albion as he may its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
difficulty in three or four of them to join him in a Club, 
and thus render us a substantial service. It will be perceived, too, 
that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although this we 
apew, woute scarcely be the main object with many of our best 

ends. 
Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 


Three Copies, one year, $9; and an extra Copy of the Albion, oR 
odes ‘Engra of which a List is published 
on our first page, to the getter-up of the Club. 

Five Copies, one year, $15; and an extra of the Tr AND 
Caples, one years, Copy ae = 


ving ; or TWO extra Copies, or TWO 
the getter-up. 


NEW YORK HOTEL. 
FURNISHED APARTMENTS 
FOR SINGLE GENTLEMEN, 

With or without Board. 


The Subscriber ha’ taken a lease of that convenient and po- 
ular location the ST. JULIEN HOTEL, Nos. 4 and 6 W: ‘on 
and having thoroughly refitted the same, is to 

rent eligible Apartments, with or without Parlours, to single Gen- 





tlemen, or jes of Gentlemen, at reasonable rates for a term of 
weeks, with the of Breakfast or Dinner or full Board at 
the NEW YO L, opposite, at the option of those who 


may elect to pass the winter in that central locality. 
HIRAM CRANSTON. 


OLD WINES AND BRANDIES. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
Ne. 44 Beaver Street, N.Y., 
Soiz AGENT ix THe Unirep States ror 
BASS & CO.’8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S-8T. PARAY. 








